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University of Illinois—Scene of Retail Credit Institute 


ABOVE IS A front view of the University of Illinois Illini 
Union, Urbana-Champaign, Illinois, social hub for both 
student and adult activities at the University and the 
meeting place for the first University of Illinois Retail 
Credit Institute to be held August 16-20, 1954. Opened in 
early 1941, the Illini Union provides students, faculty, and 
visitors with a central meeting, eating, and greeting place, 
well appointed in traditional Georgian architectural style. 

Included among the many facilities of the $1,500,000 
Union are lounges, food service, meeting rooms, game 
rooms, bowling alleys, and a browsing library. In this 
building are headquartered the Alumni Association, In- 
formation Services, and several student organizations. The 
Union’s huge ballroom is the scene of many activities, 
ranging from social dances to conferences for business- 
men. 

Surrounding this building is the University of Illinois, 
which opened March 2, 1868, with 50 students and a fac- 
ulty of three. Now it has a total enrollment of more than 
23,000 and a teaching staff of 3,000. Plant and equipment 
are valued at nearly $115,000,000. However, more than in 
size, the University has grown in concept and activities. 
The kind of University that Illinois is today was un- 
known when it —- There were distinguished facul- 
ties then as now, but no such large student bodies existed 
and nowhere were there such gantic laboratories in 
which scholars turn the light of science on problems rang- 
ing from agriculture to atoms. The University carries on 
three great functions: teaching, research, and service. 

It teaches the liberal arts and the professional fields 


at undergraduate and at advanced levels. On the main 
campus are 14 colleges and schools, and nearly 16,000 
students. The University’s research, like its teaching, is 
in almost every direction of man’s efforts and interests. 
Research has a direct effect on the teaching because the 
latest findings of the laboratory come direct to the class- 
room and with them the inspiration of science and scholar- 
ship which is constantly pushing back the frontiers of 
human knowledge. The benefits of the research, and its 
findings, are of inestimable value. Traceable cash returns 
alone repay every year to Illinois citizens more than the 
entire cost of building, equipping, and operating the Uni- 
versity since its opening day. 

On its campus, the University probably has more full- 
time students than any other educational institution in 
the nation. It has many agencies interested in the stu- 
dents outside as well as inside the classroom. Those 
agencies are ready to help students with their problems at 
any time; such agencies include the deans of students, 
of men and of women; the Student Counseling Bureau; 
the Student Employment Bureau; the Health Service; and 
McKinley Student Hospital. 

It is in this environment and on this campus that the 
first University of Illinois Retail Credit Institute will be 
held. In cooperation with the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, the Bureau of Business Management of the Uni- 
versity will conduct a five-day institute for credit granters 
covering the following fields: Business Law, Credit Funda- 
mentals, Human Relations, Business Communications, and 
Accounting as an aid to Credit and Financial Management. 
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better than ever! 
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“Naples,” say travelers, as they look out at the Bay over the tiny 
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boats of Fisherman’s Wharf. 


“Hong Kong,” they exclaim on Grant Avenue 


heart of the 
biggest Chinatown in the Western Hemisphere. 





These charms—and more—are waiting for you July 19-22, with 


an information-packed convention program. Whether you manage 
a credit bureau or collection service, or both, you need all the pro- 


fessional helps you can get. 
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HY LAMA | Do you have your reservation? Better hurry! 
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ATTENTION ... PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS ... HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 
Reduce Your Credit Losses and Speed Up Your Collections with the New kare 


Physicians and Dentists Credit and Collection Manual 


SEVEN CHAPTERS 


Cuapter 1—Something about Retail Credit CHAPTER 4 


CuaptTer 2—Securing and Interpreting Credit CuaptTer 5 
Information 


CuapTer 3-—Setting Up the Account and Billing 


Collection Procedures 
General Business Correspondence 


CuapTer 6—Some Special Problems of the Pro- 
fessional Office 


Cuapter 7—You and Your Job 


64 pages , = ¥ Printed on 
offset paper 


Color-film re Plastic comb 
board cover oe: binding 


There is considerable room for improvement in medical and dental credit and collection procedures. 
Use of this MANUAL should result in increased earnings for medical and dental offices and also 
have an important bearing on the soundness of consumer credit generally. Approved by outstand- 
ing medical credit executives and includes many suggestions made by them. Written especially for 


the medical office assistant who has other duties in addition to responsibility for credit extension 
and collection of accounts. 


A PRACTICAL AND INDISPENSABLE HANDBOOK FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF THE OFFICE ASSISTANT—PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Please send me copies of the PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANUAL. 
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LOW COST NOTICES 
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MAKES COLLECTIONS 
EASIER, FASTER... SAVES 
50¢ ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


TRIPLE-DUTY combines outgoing 
envelope, notice form and return enve- 
lope in one piece. Costs less to handle, 
brings in delinquent payments faster. Can 
be used in series of first, second and third 
notices. But first notices in TRIPLE- 
DUTY form do the bulk of your collec- 
tion job. Make it easy for customers to 
remit payments promptly, resulting in 
improved collection efficiency. Only 2¢ 
postage, mailed anywhere in the U. S. 


Your mail gets first-class attention from 
customers, but you pay only third-class 
rates when you use TRIPLE-DUTY. Send 
in the attached coupon for your com- 
plimentary samples and price list. See 
for yourself what TRIPLE-DUTY can 
do for you! Clip the coupon and mail 
it today. 


HODES-DANIEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Envelopes) 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Hodes-Daniel Co., inc. 

352 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send us samples and prices 
of TRIPLE-DUTY Collection Notices. 
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Mrs. Mabell Bliss 


Credit Manager, Frank A. Heitkemper, Inc. 
President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


EING A WOMAN, naturally I would say we 
have accomplished much more than men and there 
are several reasons for thinking this; first and possibly the 
main reason, it has always been and still is a man’s world. 
However, even if it did take a long time for us to accom- 
plish a few things, we have at least started and possibly 
if we present a few facts we may be able to show some 
of the contributions made by women to this world of ours. 
Today, women, like men, want to capture security even 
in a changing world struggle. In a world of tensions 
and conflicts, they too probe the future, looking for assur- 
ance for themselves and,. more often, for their children. 

The history of women from the dim beginnings until 
the end of the 16th century shows no absolute progress 
whatever. For women, the Middle Ages lasted far longer 
than for men. The change from the womanly woman 
to the intelligent being was first recognized during the 
Renaissance period. Before that time a man would speak 
of what he knew, a woman of what pleased her; the one 
required knowledge, and the other, taste and charm. To- 
day their conversations are on the same level and both 
speak honestly. 

It is our boast today, that the female character has 
dissolved into the intelligent rational being who calls 
herself The Modern Woman. She has been able to sur- 
mount the barriers that at one time hindered her prog- 
ress and, now, is able to take her place in all fields of 
endeavor, side by side with her fellow-man. 

As we all know, World War I offered new oppor- 
tunities for women in all business, including the field of 
finance. Shortly after World War I, they faded from 
their prominent place, but today women in finance are 
again being proclaimed as if newly discovered. In the 
intervening years they had quietly attained and main- 
tained an endurable rank and their numbers increased. 
Now they are a permanent fixture and considered a 
definite asset. 

Telephone operators and lady stenographers were the 
opening wedge for women in business. Previously this 
work had always been done by men. Today, women are 
in the majority in all banking institutions in our country. 
Also, contrary to the usual talk, women will give other 
women in business a break, helping them to become bet- 
ter acquainted with their jobs. One of their best assets 
is their painstaking accuracy for detail. It was in Palm 
Beach, Florida, in the First National Bank, where women 
tellers were first used; and this was prior to the first 
World War. 

Now for a few of the surprising things the other rib 
has been doing—surprising even to us. Mrs. A. H. 
Manning was the first person to develop a combination 
of mower, reaper, and clover cleaner, now in much de- 
mand and used on most farms. Margaret Knight was 
the first person to invent the paper bag, which is so com- 
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mon in all stores today. Here are a few of the inven- 
tions women have made: horseshoes and harness. They 
have also acquired many patents on such things as loco- 
motive wheels, safety apparatus for railway cars, life 
rafts, cut-off for hydraulic and other engines, smelting 
ore furnaces, feed pumps, machine for driving hoops on 
barrels, new forms for cattle cars, welding seams for 
pipes, hardening alloys to resemble silver, methods for 
refining and hardening copper, improvements in a design 
for raising sunken vessels, improvements in elevators, 
and a host of other inventions supposed to be utterly 
foreign to the interests of women. Many of these patents 
are of high value and have encouraged women to enter 
the fields of metallurgy, civil, electrical and mechanical 
engineering, where they have received attention and credit 
for their work. 


The first Girls’ School was opened in 1771 in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, where they were taught reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling, which was considered all that was neces- 
sary for women and girls to know. In 1779 the first 
Girls’ College, Harvard Annex, was opened, but it was 
many years later before they would hear of a woman 
teaching any classes. 


Women Given the Right to Vote 


Strange as it seems, we are indebted to the Suffragette, 
who for many years worked to provide a ballot for all 
women of age to use in voting. These women were in- 
terested only in a better country for men and women, 
and in 1920 women first received the right to vote. They 
brought to the ballot box a humanitarian viewpoint—an 
interest in human beings first and dollars second. In the 
brief period of 34 years, they have brought about a bet- 
ter way of life and have provided many worth-while 
projects that have become laws, such as old age assistance, 
unemployment insurance, increasing public responsibility 
for better education in our schools, higher standards in 
food sanitation and public health programs, greater stress 
on rehabilitation rather than punishment in our penal 
institutions, and more emphases on the rights of con- 
sumers and housewives. It would be impossible to take 
away the vote now from women, as it would imperil 
some of the most enlightened reforms that the American 
people have achieved. 

No doubt you are familiar with the true story of Betsy 
Lucas, who was possibly the first woman office worker 
in America. When she was 16 years of age, her father, 
an officer of a British Colony in the West Indies, left 
her in charge of a plantation, near Charleston, South 
Carolina. She handled the buying, shipping and plans 
for the planting, while keeping up her music and educa- 
tion. She was responsible for the establishment of indigo 
as a staple Carolina crop about 1740. Her office work 
was done with a quill pen, and if copies were necessary, 





she made them in longhand in a blank book. 

Many believe that women have but recently taken up 
the practice of medicine. Before women were permitted 
to attend medical school, they were taking care of the 
sick. In the 13th Century, women were practicing medi- 
cine. It was a Swiss woman who first removed a piece 
of steel from the eye by the use of a steel magnet. Women 
physicians are now in practically every city in the United 
States, and we have many successful women dentists, who 
claim 60 per cent of their patients are men. 

Possibly many of you saw the movie, “The Girl in 
White,” with June Allyson in the leading role. She 
was portraying the part in real life of Dr. Emily Bar- 
ringer, known over 50 years ago as the Angel of the East 
Side of New York. Dr. Barringer was America’s first 
Ambulance Surgeon. During World War II, when she 
was President of the American Medical Women’s Asso- 
ciation, she was responsible for getting Commissions 
through Congress for women physicians in the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army and Navy. We are all 
familiar with the wonderful work done by the Red Cross 
Nursing Service, which was first organized by Jane 
Delano of New York in 1905. 

We also know of many women who are successful 
ministers. Here again it was a woman who in 1887 


promoted the “World Day of Prayer,” which is still 
being observed today in all Christian countries. In the 
United Nations Building in New York, people from all 
nations will pause to pray—representatives of many races 
and faiths. 

The first Parent Teachers Association was organized 


by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst and Mrs. Alice Birney, who 


founded the National Congress of Mothers in 1897. 
From this early Mothers organization, we have today 
the large and successful Parent Teachers Association in 
all localities where children attend school. 


Successful Stage and Screen Actresses 
It would be impossible to list all the successful actresses 
of both stage and screen, but many of them including 
Lynn Fontaine and Helen Hayes will be remembered for 
as many years as Sarah Bernhardt. Just as Madame 
Schumann-Heink and Madame Melba opened the way to 
the Opera for our great singers of today. I am sure 
very few of you missed seeing Cecil B. DeMille’s great 
picture, ““The Ten Commandments,” still considered one 
of the, if not the greatest picture of all times. In this 
picture there was a girl named Margaret McConnell who 
played the part of one of the slave girls. Today, Margaret 
McConnell is Personnel Manager for Women for Time 
Magazine, where each year, she and two assistants inter- 
view 5,000 women for various jobs with the Magazine. 
This year the General Federations of Women’s Clubs 
have named Amelia Anthony, the most outstanding 
woman of 1953. It was Miss Anthony who used her 
life savings to set up Girls’ Town USA in White Face, 
Texas. We are indebted to Sarah Hall for our National 
Thanksgiving Day, which was first instituted in 1863. 
The first Girl Scouts organization was born 42 years ago 
in Savannah, Georgia, and today they number two mil- 
lion. We have airline hostesses and many women pilots. 
Just recently one of these well-known pilots, Jacqueline 
Cochran, broke the sound barrier, considered quite an 
achievement for any pilot. We have successful women 
writers by the hundreds, not counting editors, columnists 


and correspondents, who have all contributed much to 
our everyday reading. 

We have successful women in Congress—also as am- 
bassaders to foreign countries. We have had several 
women mayors of large cities, women lawyers and capa- 
ble women judges. Twenty years ago Florence E. Allen 
of Cleveland was appointed as the first woman Federal 
Judge. Also we have had many charming First Ladies 
residing in the White House, who have contributed 
much with their intelligence to the success of their hus- 
bands, the Presidents. 

Women have ruled great nations, and possibly the one 
woman best known to all the world today is Queen 
Elizabeth II of England. Women have held unique 
positions. In San Diego, Mrs. Belle Benchley is the 
Director of their large zoo. Frances Holmes was the 
first woman to open an advertising agency in the United 
States. 

Women have been thought of and talked of as the 
“Weaker Sex.” I wonder. According to some statistics 
compiled by an insurance company, on an average women 
live to be 68, although they suffer twice as many minor 
illnesses as men. Men live to be only 63. Women are 
seldom color-blind and almost never stutter, seldom have 
ulcers, and rarely commit suicide. Contrary to all 
belief, women do NOT change their minds as much as 
men. They take longer to make up their minds, but 
once they do, they stand pat. Women talk more than 
men, they have a larger vocabulary and give it a greater 
turnover. Women are better readers. Only about 29 
per cent of paid positions in the nation are held by 
women, and they receive only 60 per cent as much salary, 
where their work is the same as men. However, they 
are able to own two-thirds of the property in the country 
and control 75 per cent of the wealth of today. Statis- 
tics have also proved women are not such poor drivers, 
as men have led us to believe; men have nine times 
as many auto accidents as women. 

Woman will never be able to play ball to suit a man, 
as her elbows and shoulders are not jointed properly to 
be a good pitcher, but she can button up the back of her 
dress. In 1920 there were two million more men than 
women in the United States. In 1940 the men led by 
only half a million. If this trend keeps up and men be- 
come the minority group, they can be assured of two 
things: they can run faster and very few women can 
whistle. 

It would be interesting if we had time to talk to many 
of these prominent women and find out how they became 
interested in their particular field. When you consider 
the Arts, including music, painting, writing and the 
Professions, in all walks of life including doctors, dentists, 
educators, and many of the Specialists, such as designers 
of not only dress and fashion, but also of china and 
silver, home decorators and architects, and many others 
in all branches of the business world, we would indeed 
have some interesting reading. It is quite possible that 
the men would enjoy knowing how some of these women 
have become so successful, in this their world. 

It is still a man’s world, and that is why so often we 
hear women referred to as being second. That could be 
disputed, as we all know even if men do govern and con- 
trol the world, it is some woman controlling the man. 
That really is not so strange as it sounds. Mothers, be- 
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ing women, have had the task of raising their sons to 
be successful citizens. Most of them have been anxious 
to prove that mother’s training has not been in vain. 
From adolescent age, boys and young men have spent a 
great deal of time trying to impress some attractive young 


girl that she is the most wonderful person in the world 
and after they have succeeded and finally convinced the 
young lady she would be making the most terrible mis- 
take of her life if she did not change her name to his, 
and the young lady has consented to undertake the job 
of being his wife, then he really has to work to live up 
to his promises and to prove to all interested parties that 
she did not make a mistake. In the majority of cases the 
girl has not made a mistake and she knows it, but also 
knows she would be making a mistake in telling him so. 

Women know and understand men, better than men 
know and understand women, and it is all so simple. It 
has been said ““A woman is like atomic energy, you recog- 
nize the power even if you can’t understand it.’”” Women 
have reached the top in many fields of endeavor and 
have learned they can be whatever they want to be, if 
they are willing to make changes and, of course, work 
as hard as a man. They do have talents and are much 
needed in all work in our country today. 


Tributes to Our Accomplishments 


In June, 1936, our first President of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, Avadana 
Cochran, gave an address at the Annual Convention in 
Omaha, which in part is as follows, “It is easy to set 
up purposes, but the extent of success depends not so 
much upon the selection of worthy purposes, but upon 
the degree of success with which we as individuals live 
up to them.” Also in The Creprr Wortp of August, 
1936, Mr. Crowder paid us a very high tribute, “There 
is no other factor in the whole National Credit setup 
quite so promising or quite so certain of permanent bene- 
fits and far reaching results as these Credit Women’s 
Clubs which are so rapidly appearing in all parts of the 
Country.” 

In June, 1937, when the 25th Anniversary of the 
N.R.C.A. was held in Spokane, Washington, Ethel Dopp 
gave a talk on the future of Women’s Breakfast Clubs, 
and again I quote, “The object of the C.W.B.C. is to 
promote the interest of women in their profession and, 
in particular, to further the education of its members in 
the methods, practices, and procedure of credit. To pro- 
mote good will, fellowship, and a better understanding 
among its members, by personal contact and acquaint- 
ance.” It was at this meeting our International 
C.W.B.C. was organized. 

In June, 1940, Mrs. Catherine Bartlett of Cleveland 
gave an address on “Our Activities and Accomplish- 
ments” at the Annual Conference in San Antonio, Texas, 
and I quote in part, “Women today are taking a saner 
view of their place in the business world. I say saner, 
because I speak comparatively of the day when women 
first realized their power to vote, when they first realized 
they could find occupation outside of their homes.” 

These addresses were given 14 and 18 years ago, and 
we are pround of the fact that we have kept faith with 
those who had faith in us. We have grown steadily and 
like to feel we have done so under our own power, but we 
also know we have had the support right from the be- 
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ginning of the N.R.C.A. and the A.C.B. of A. and the 
members of their staff. We are truly grateful and will 
continue to do all we can to make our credit fraternity 
a threefold success. 

Our profession could be listed as possibly the newest 
profession. It, too, has changed and improved with the 
years. We have grown up and no doubt most important, 
have taken more pride in a job that has become a na- 
tional necessity, rather than a handicap, the intelligent 
granting of credit. 

Recently, I spent some time in a hospital, and as both 
eyes had to be bandaged, I did a lot of thinking—a lot 
of serious thinking—and I had an opportunity to make 
many comparisons. I found that the doctors and nurses 
of the medical profession were quite similar in many 
ways to those in our profession, the managers and assist- 
ants who are responsible for the handling of credit. 

Many doctors in leaving instructions for the day with 
the nurses, will sometimes add to the chart of a certain 
patient, “Give Plenty of TLC.” The nurses are trained 
to care for the patients, to help them regain their health 
and strength, and by so doing give them back the energy 
to become useful citizens again. The more I thought 
of this, the more I knew that was exactly what we are 
trained for in our credit work or profession. We are 
trained to provide better living for many people. We 
are trained to give the best desk-side care to all who come 
asking our help. We are trained to be interested in our 
customers, so they can be useful citizens. We are trained 
to help them with their problems, personal and financial, 
so they can be happier and healthier. We, too, could 
start our day with the notation on our desk: “Today 
be sure to give plenty of TLC—Tender, Loving Care.” 
Credit is not the cold business of yesterday, and we must 
do our part to make it better for human beings—our 
patients. How many times do we have an opportunity 
to help some person in trouble and are just a little too 
busy to bother or right at the moment have not a minute 
to spare, but we intend to do something about the prob- 
lem, and then forget it. 

If we wish to be judged as Professionals, then we must 
act as Professionals. Our Credit Course each year pro- 
vides much valuable information that is bound to help 
—the customer, the employer, and the employee. It is 
true each course will not suit each person and will not 
appeal to all members, but remember we are guided by 
your wishes expressed each year and the majority of re- 
quests are considered as the most needed. We do try 
to get the best for you and that is why we want your 
expressions and suggestions. 

Our motto—Faith, Vision, and Courage—is most im- 
portant to us, just as our creed is part of our everyday 
life. Faith has to be lived with devotion to be true. 
Vision requires loyalty, and Courage is faithfulness to 
duty. These are the three great qualities which are the 
basis of the unselfishness and strength of our organiza- 
tion and which each member endeavors to express. 

How much have women accomplished? Maybe not 
much, but we think we have contributed a lot to help 
make living richer and better for all members of the 
family. We are interested in a better world and will 
continue to contribute as much as possible, until, maybe 
someday, someone will say not how much have women 
accomplished, but—women have accomplished much.*** 





University of Illinois Retail Credit Institute 


George W. Maxey 
Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Business Management 
University of Illinois 


ECENTLY, the University of Illinois Bureau of 
Business Management conducted the annual Sales 
Management Conference. One of the principal speakers, 
J. C. Doyle, Sales Manager and Director of Advertising 
for the Ford Motor Company, said, “All of you have 
heard that we must work harder. I believe that it is far 
more important that, instead of working harder, we 
should work better.” 


On Sunday evening, August 15, 1954, men and women 
from all over the country will gather at the University 
of Illinois Men’s Residence Hal! Lounge to register for 
the Retail Credit Institute, and to get acquainted. This 
group will consist of people “on the firing line,” men 
and women who are in responsible positions as Credit 
Managers or Credit Department employees. 

The Retail Credit Institute begins on Monday morn- 
ing, August 16, 1954, at 9:00 a.m., daylight saving 
time, and continues through Friday afternoon, August 20, 
1954. Subjects to be taught include Business Law, with 
emphasis on those aspects of Business Law that apply 
specifically to the field of credit. Credit Fundamentals 
will be completely covered, as will Human Relations, 
Business Communications, and Accounting as an Aid to 
Credit and Financial Management. 


The fee for this five-day Institute is $25.00 and in- 
cludes a copy of the textbook Retail Credit Fundamentals 
which becomes your property and will be used throughout 
the Institute. 

Arrangements have been made for all conferees to live 
in private rooms in the Lincoln Avenue Residence Hall. 
This provides accommodations for men, women, and 
married couples. All classes will be held in the Illini 
Union Building. 

We believe that the credit granters who “work better,” 
as Mr. Doyle stated, will be the key people during the 
next few years to direct the credit activities of business. 
But how can we “work better” ? 


Education Is a Continuous Process 


Individuals, businesses, towns, and even nations cannot 
stand still. They cannot live on past accomplishments. 
All of us either progress or retrogress; there is no in be- 
tween. In order to work better we must keep abreast 
of current developments in our business as well as busi- 
ness in general. We must subscribe to the publications 
that discuss the problems, experiences, and new develop- 
ments in our own field. We must study, either alone or 
in groups. 

When we are left to our own resources to study, even 
in our chosen field, how many of us really apply ourselves 
to the task of gathering information and increasing our 
knowledge on a variety of subjects? 

The University of Illinois Bureau of Business Manage- 
ment in cooperation with the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation has offered this five-day concentrated course for 
credit department people with the viewpoint that by join- 


ing together, attending classes on the subjects mentioned 
previously, and fully as important, exchanging ideas with 
our fellow credit people, the opportunity is thereby pro- 
vided for you to engage in an invaluable experience in 
learning. 

Professor William O. Morris, in addition to teaching 
Law courses at the University of Illinois, is a practicing 
lawyer. He counsels those who are preparing to take the 
Bar examination. Mr. Morris has written a number of 
articles on legal subjects for law journals and other pub- 
lications. He is a member of the Bar in Illinois and 
Virginia, the Bar of the United States District Court, 
and the United States Supreme Court. 

R. J. Dandeneau will teach in part from the experi- 
ence he has had in the field of Business Communications. 
He attended Ohio Wesleyan University, the University 
of Wisconsin, and Michigan State College. He has been 
a newspaper reporter, radio newscaster, and was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Publicity and Public Relations 
Department at Michigan State College. For the past 
two years he has been the Business Communications Spe- 
cialist for the Bureau of Business Management of the 
University of Illinois. 

Gerald C. Carter is a Professor of Psychology. He 
came to Illinois from Purdue where he earned the Ph.D. 
degree. He has been supervisor of training for all Uni- 
versity Non-academic personnel and an advisor to the 
United States Air Forces on Human Relations and Super- 
visory Training. Professor Carter is, and for several 
years has been, a consultant to many nationally known 
companies including the Illinois Central Railroad, Time, 
Life, and Fortune magazines, Butler Manufacturing 
Company, and the Illinois Power Company. 

William E. Thomas, Jr., is a professor of Accountancy, 
having earned the Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Illinois. He teaches both undergraduate and graduate 
students. Mr. Thomas writes for the Accounting Re- 
view and the Encyclopedia Americana. He will bring 
to this Institute material used in Accountancy course 
work, case material which he collects from business firms, 
and credit and financial information which he uses in 
his courses for graduates who study Managerial Account- 
ing and Controllership. 

Last, but not least, is your own Leonard Berry. His 
vast experience as a Credit Manager, Personnel Director, 
and Educational Director of the National Retail Credit 
Association is known to all of you. Mr. Berry has con- 
sented to teach the course, Retail Credit Fundamentals. 

Further information is available from Norman John- 
son, Division of University Extension, Illini Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. The housing fee is 
a reasonable $2.00 per night, and meals may be taken at 
the Illini Union or near-by restaurants. By registering 
in advance you will receive the textbook by return mail. 
Be sure to bring it with you when you come to the Retail 
Credit Institute at the University of Illinois, August 16 
through 20, 1954. wk 
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Use Caution in Accepting Bank Checks 


Chet L. Swital 
Beverly Hills, California 


HE HEALTHIEST expansion of business is 

through the encashment of checks in payment for 
goods purchased from the merchant. Or, as the saying 
goes: Cash customers are anybody’s customers. Your 
willingness to cash checks for customers who know you 
are prepared to do business with them gives you a great 
advantage over a merchant who will not do so. 


However, it must always be remembered that with 
dishonest customers and particularly with professional 
bad check passers, even the most experienced, trained 
and astute handler of checks is vulnerable. So how can 
we expect that inexperienced and untrained personnel can 
cope with this problem of cashing checks for long with- 
out loss of money and, what may be worse, loss of prestige 
with the supervising level of management? It cannot 
he repeated often enough that almost all bad check 
losses can be traced to either ignorance or downright care- 
lessness. It is estimated that some 350 million dollars 
are lost by American banks and businesses yearly in bogus 
checks fraudulently cashed and only a few additional 
minutes of investigation during the cashing process would 
decrease this loss some 70 per cent yearly. 


Bank of America Studies Check Cashing 


These are the words of William Earl Rose, a banker 
who has devoted 30 years of his life to the study of all 
forms of checks and negotiable instruments. Mr. Rose 
saw a great need for this special study of checks some 
30 years ago when he trained Bank of America personnel. 
There was no book, no expert on the subject anywhere, 
so he took it upon himself to become this authority 
on all phases of checks and checking. 

In approving a check for encashment or as payment 
for a purchase do not hunt for a bad check; instead, de- 
termine whether the person presenting the check and the 
transaction itself is sound judgment to approve or dis- 
approve. Caution, not suspicion, should be the key word 
in every check transaction. 

The check casher in the bank or at the cashiering 
counter of any store or business is in an enviable position 
because the person inquiring about the possibility of cash- 
ing that check may be a potential customer. The teller 
or cashier should be helpful and friendly to this person; 
the appraisal approach should be pleasant and affirmative. 
Should the check be large and some exchange of cur- 
rency is to take place and the person presenting the check 
seems to object to a little questioning, then the attitude 
of the teller or cashier should change to neutrality but 
not negativeness. If the identification cards are not 
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altogether adequate, then request they press their thumb- 
print under their name on the endorsement side. No 
forger or “paperhanger” is willing to leave his or her 
fingerprints with you. 

You may inquire “How can I avoid loss from bad 
checks?” ‘There is, in the opinion of Mr. Rose, no man- 
ner in which to accomplish this but there are certain rules 
and proceedings to follow, which will materially reduce 
losses and avoid annoyances resulting when any check is 
returned to you for any reason. 

To begin with, check forgers and bogus check writers 
as well as all phony check passers by-pass those places 
where intelligent precautionary measures are taken before 
the check is cashed. The rubber check artists can “peg” 
negligent prospective victims a mile away. 

The easiest and surest way to avoid bad check losses 
is to refuse to cash any except those offered by persons 
you know exceptionally well, but in this highly competi- 
tive business world of ours this is not altogether “good 
business.” We must cash checks of prospective cus- 
tomers, too. So, refuse to accept a check whose genuine- 
ness you doubt. The best policy to follow is to evaluate 
the extent of the cash involved in the transaction. When 
a stranger cashes a check in a bank other than the one on 
which the check was drawn, the best that check-cashing 
bank can hope for is to come out even. In a situation 
like this, it might be good judgment to perform an ac- 
commodation for, let us say, $10.00 and not more than 
$25.00 but not for $100.00. So, actually, the merchant 
must decide how much money he will risk to make a sale. 

Never allow yourself to be impressed, bluffed or 
stampeded into making a decision. Remember that as 
long as the cash and the goods are in your possession you 
are also in control of the situation. But always remember, 
too, that the well-rehearsed bogus check artist will at- 
tempt to dispel your wariness by assuming an under- 
standing and reasonable attitude of your position and the 
exceptionally great favor he requests of you. 


Sufficient Identification Necessary 


Before cashing the check be sure of obtaining sufficient 
identification and then carefully examine all the creden- 
tials offered and always remember that time is of the 
essence for the check passer while you find time to study 
the check and ID cards with as much care to detail as 
you deem desirable for proper examination. Best endorse- 
ments are those found on ID cards with photo such as 
passports, plant employee ID cards, police and firemen 
ID cards, and firearm permits. Otherwise look for the 
identification card that contains a detailed personal de- 
scription of the person offering the card and the signature 
of the person and then compare these signatures. Al- 
ways request that the endorsement be signed in your 
presence. Think about the transaction. Thinking is 
important because it puts the phony check passer ill at 
ease and remember in all cases that good judgment is as 





important as good identification and that the check passer 
may become a good customer. 

Record the type of identification offered on the back 
of the check such as Drs. Lic. for driver's license and 
the number of the license next to it, as the address may 
be fictitious but the number of the driver’s license is not. 
This may prove to be the lead to apprehend the check- 
passing culprit. 

Do not cash pay checks or any large company-issued 
checks out of regular banking business hours without 
thorough investigation. Remember that on Saturdays 
and Sundays the check passer has 36 to 48 hours’ start 
on you should you cash that check. You are most vulner- 
able during the week end. Never cash any check with 
any erasure or slight alteration. Be particularly careful 
of checks written in indelible pencil and lead pencil as 
these can be altered. 

When a person known to you comes along to identify 
another person unknown to you for the purpose of cash- 
ing a check, ask the person known to you to endorse the 
check with the check passer. Usually there will be some 
hemming and hawing about the responsibility they have 
to assume, but if they are unwilling to guarantee an en- 
dorsement then why should you? 

Remember that women who are personable and good 
looking are more successful in cashing bad checks than 
are men. Victims, when questioned later, usually remark 
that the woman was rather pretty and they just did not 
get a look at her, especially if there is a low neckline 
involved. With so many women in our business world 
today and so many of them attractive it can be easily 
seen why men might by gullible and the potential loss 
great should emotions rule the identification examination 
during a check cashing transaction. 

Try not to cash personal checks for persons to whom 
you would not grant credit. Stores will often cash 
checks for persons they would not allow to open a charge 
account. No matter what you call the transaction you 
are actually granting credit when you cash that personal 
check and what is worse, when that check bounces you 
cannot refer to the credit application for leads in locat- 
ing the check passer. 


Bad Checks Should be Analyzed 


If you have never cashed a bad check then the next 
one you cash may bounce because you are more vulner- 
able than the merchant who has cashed a number of bad 
checks. If you have cashed a number of bad checks then 
bring them out and analyze them. The first thing you 
will discover is that over three-quarters of them had non- 
existent addresses. ‘This is the first rule in bogus check 
passers: they do not intend that you should find them. 
Taking this into consideration, then, you should double 
check that address and dwell on it for a moment or two 
with the check passer. They might become confused as 
to the exact location of the address, not expecting that 
you give attention to that phase of the identification. 
This confusion might provide you with the tip-off that 
the check is a phony. 

Do not give too much credence to identification cards 
other than those mentioned earlier in this piece. Most 
identification cards can be procured under false identifi- 
cations such as libary cards, Social Security Cards, new 
bank pass books, travelers’ checks, lodge cards, union 


cards, etc., and then remember also that identification 
cards can be counterfeited, found and stolen. Again it 
must be stressed that judgment is as important as the 
identification. 

Credentials of identification are oftentimes displaced 
by the telephone. The check passer suggests that a phone 
call be placed to some person at the office of some known 
firm. The swindler’s accomplice can be stationed at 
some pay phone, waiting to receive the call. The check 
passer will casually furnish the phone number. In such 
cases, reference should be made in the telephone book to 
frustrate the attempt. 

Another favored method of cashing bogus checks i 
the use of a forgery of a bank officer's or store manager's 
initialed authorization OK. These initialed authoriza- 
tion OK’s are usually obtained under the pretext of OK- 
ing a five dollar money order or a bank check for some 
very small amount so as not to arouse suspicion. This 
initialed authorization OK is then forged on a check in 
some much larger amount and cashed. 


Acts Staged by Clever Swindlers 


Playing up to tellers and cashiers as well as bank 
officers, hotel managers, floor walkers, store supervisors 
and such is also used by the clever swindlers in staging 
an act, so to speak. Methods used are such as making 
some pleasant and funny remark to provoke a laugh, 
friendly back-slapping and the high-ball salute are em- 
ployed in the full view of the employee to be impressed. 
In consequence, when the check is presented for encash- 
ment it is presumed by the teller or a clerk that the 
swindler is well known to the bank officer or the store 
manager, little thought is given to identification in such 
a case and yet it should not vary from the general pro- 
cedure in any case. 

Remember, too, that staging an act can include such 
crafty devices as the emotional, the sentimental, or the 
charitable appeal. These appeals can be based on the 
patriotic, professional, fraternal and charitable levels 
and their success revolves around an irrepressible staging 
and an almost irresistible emotional deception. 

Do not let the customer dominate the check examina- 
tion interview. It is well to remember, here, that the 
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check artist is a coward at heart and his nerve will fail 
him when the dominant dialogue of the scene is taken 
away from him. The best way to foil this type of check 
passer is to excuse yourself and walk into any adjoining 
office where he cannot see what you are doing. Let him 
wait a few minutes and if the check is bad your “cus- 
tomer” will have disappeared. 

Should the check be forged or should the endorsement 
on the back of the check already be signed in when you 
are asked to OK it, then do not hesitate to ask them 
to sign their name on the opposite side of the check. No 
man ever signs his name exactly the same each and every 
time. A forger, on the other hand, is too perfect, he will 
be slow and deliberate. Rarely will a forger master a 
signature well enough to write it in normal speed with 
a free hand. 


Must Have Ability to Detect a Bad Check 


It often seems that to be consistent about this matter 
of applying your over-all knowledge of checks, and at the 
same time supporting your ego that you have some ability 
to spot a phony with a bogus check, you must occasion- 
ally disapprove a questionable check. Otherwise you 
would approve all of them, in which case we must return 
to the one all-encompassing premise: that a check pre- 
sented for encashment should be studied, some investiga- 
tion given to it, and then the person and the transaction 
should be considered. This is a well-rounded program 
to decrease “loss potentials’ through bad checks and 
allows you to create a campaign to cash more checks 
because of your authoritative knowledge of the subject. 

The matter of cashing checks for a secondary endorser 
is fraught with danger. There is not one comprehensive 
way to determine the genuineness of the prior endorser. 
In such a case you must take the word of the presenter of 
the check. However, one thing can be done and that is 
to have the person presenting the check endorse it on 
the opposite side. This signature will sometimes disclose 
that the same person signed both names. In the case of 


a wife cashing her husband’s check this might be done 
with his permission. 

On all checks look for lines in the writing which are 
corrugated or rough along their sides. If you detect such 
lines you can be assured that it is a bad check. Look 
for blots and blurs and inquire about them. Look for 
hesitation strokes in the writing. Lines that are dark for 
some distances and then light. Such light and heavy 
lines indicate that the check writer was trying to 
strengthen certain letters, a form of nervousness found 
among “‘paperhangers.”’ 

Look for a slightly different shade of ink in the 
amounts inasmuch as this may indicate that the signa- 
ture may be genuine but the amount of the check has been 
tampered with. Always compare the signature on the 
face of the check with the signature in the endorsement. 
If the handwriting is similar in any way it might indicate 
that the same person wrote both names and you have 
discovered a fraud. 


Always Check That Check 


Any one of these factors would probably justify you 
in concluding that the check is a fraud, but study it fur- 
ther and if two of these factors are evident you can be 
sure that the check should not be cashed by you. Healthy 
expansion of business requires that you accept and cash 
checks and you can cash more checks with more authority 
if you adhere to the above rules. Check all the bad checks 
you have cashed in the past year so that you know their 
general pattern. Also study the good checks you cash so 
that you can more readily recognize bad checks, but al- 
ways check that check. 

It is claimed that about 75 per cent of the bad checks 
are forged, lost or stolen checks and that three-quarters 
of the remaining 25 per cent are bogus checks, fraudu- 
lently cashed. If these statistics be correct then it can 
be easily seen that by devoting an extra minute or two 
to full identification of check passer and check bad 
check losses can be decreased at least 80 per cent. It is 
yeur money and goods, so check that check. wk 
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Birmingham Results Under Chapter Thirteen 


Clarence W. Allgood 
Referee in Bankruptcy, Birmingham, Alabama 


WE WOULD particularly like to call your attention 
to the table comparing the filing of wage earner peti- 
tions with the filing of bankruptcies beginning with the 
year, 1938. Bearing in mind that one of our primary 
objectives in using Chapter XIII is to hold down, and, 
if possible, eliminate pauper bankruptcies, this table is 
significant because it clearly shows that after the first 
two years the filing of bankrupt petitions in this district 
shows a definite decrease until 1944 when they hit a low 
figure of 557 cases for the entire year. Through 1953, 
the cases have averaged slightly more than that each year, 
but have remained at a low number when compared with 
1938 and the years prior to that time. You will notice 
that the wage earner petitions have shown a steady in- 
crease, but in analyzing this increase you must bear in 
mind the fact that our district has increased and the 
population which we serve has increased tremendously in 
the past few years. The table showing disbursement to 
creditors from October, 1933, through March, 1954, 
needs no explanation, and I am sure will be quite inter- 
esting to your readers. 

As of January 1, 1954, we had 7,190 pending cases. 
From July 1, 1946, through December 31, 1953, our 
records show that 19,367 cases were discharged as paid 
in full. During this same period of time we dismissed, 
for one reason or another, 10,853 cases. These cases were 
dismissed for various reasons, the death of the debtor, 
failure to submit a plan acceptable to the creditors and 
the court, and many other reasons. However, a spot 
check of the dismissed cases shows that creditors’ were 

paid 50 per cent of their claims before dismissal. We 

had filed under Section 622, through December 31, 
1953, a total of 49,880 cases. As of December 31, 1953, 
we have closed 33,964 of these cases. 

From our experience and from the enclosed records, we 
feel that one conclusion can certainly be drawn, and that 
is, that the use of Chapter XIII proceedings is the 
answer to pauper bankruptcies and will most certainly 
cut down on such cases in any district. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ALABAMA 
Bankruptcy and Debtor Cases Filed in the Southern Division 


Bankruptcy 
Petitions 


Wage Earner 
Year Petitions 


1938 1,131 2,220 
1939 1,556 1,733 
1940 3,114 2,315 
1941 2,848 1,751 
1942 2,475 1,483 
1943 1,119 
1944 1,041 
1945 1,209 
1946 1,488 
7 2,334 
3,723 
4,644 
4,807 
5,906 
5,613 
5,340 


Number of cases filed under Section 622 through 
12-31-53 eae Se de ‘ 49,880 


Number of cases closed from 10-1-38 through 12-31-53 33,964 


Number of cases discharged as paid in full from 
7-1-46 through 12-31-53 19,367 


Number of cases dismissed, due to debtor’s failure to 
comply, from 7-1-46 through 12-31-54 10,853 


Cases pending as of January 1, 1954 7,190 


Approximate amounts disbursed to creditors—From October, 
1933, through March, 1954 

1933 $ 6,964.87" 1945 

1934 68,762.14 1946 

1935 78,886.89 1947 

1936 73,863.52 1948 

1937 69,701.98 1949 

1938 93,233.09 1950 

1939 156,630.70 1951 

1940 293,585.42 1952 

1941 456,316.79 1953 

1942 837,644.56 1954 

1943 378,440.27 

1944 192,340.84 Total 

*October through December. 

**January through March. 


169,802.65 
167,354.96 
261,411.69 
360,145.72 
576,623.02 
$19,612.17 
1,150,137.30 
1,242,748.98 
1,650,134.38 
435,936.33°%° 


$9,540,178.27 
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Your Request 


for credit was 
cheerfully granted. 
Our request for 
payment is made 
in the same spirit. 











A NEW STICKER 


Here is a new collection sticker that can be used 
successfully by large and small firms and all kinds 
of businesses. The wording is cordial in tone and 
the appeal to fairness induces the willing coopera- 
tion of past-due customers. Printed in blue on a 
background of yellow the sticker has color-attrac- 
tiveness as well as psychological appeal. The 
emblem of the N.R.C.A. gives the sticker added 
prestige and effectiveness. Be among the first in 
the nation to use this new sticker on your col- 
lection accounts. 








Price, $3.00 per thousand 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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Collection Practices 
Donald V. Allgeier, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


N CONNECTION with research conducted by the 

author into the effectiveness of retail store collection 
letters, I made a thorough study of collection methods and 
practices now in use. Over 500 questionnaires were 
mailed to credit men in all parts of the country, bringing 
a response of 16.3 per cent. Seven hundred letters, used 
by 85 different stores, were carefully studied and ana- 
lyzed. In addition, most of the books dealing with retail 
collections which have appeared in the last 20 years were 
studied. 


It was found that only few stores attempt to deal 
with past-due customers on an individual basis, as far as 
mail collections are concerned. If an unusual situation 
arises regarding an account, a special letter might be 
dictated and mailed, but usually a telephone call would 
be preferred. Where letters are involved, the almost 
universal practice is to use form letters, reproduced in 
advance in quantity. Form letters have been devised to 
deal with a wide variety of situations which might occur. 
Usually the name, address, and amount due are filled in 
without trying to conceal the fact that fill-ins have been 
made on a prepared form. Only occasionally are the 
letters individually typewritten. 

Even in the last stages of collecting a seriously past-due 
account, prepared form letters were found to be used. 
Many stores would like to give individual treatment, but 
cannot do so because of lack of time and lack of qualified 
help. Usually there is a choice of form letters, so that 
a different one may be sent to a customer believed to be 
reliable, from that used for a customer whose integrity is 
under suspicion. However, the choice of which form to 
use and all the handling of the letter are usually left up 
to a typist or a clerk. 


The number of form letters used by a store varies 
widely. One firm reported as many as 110. When such 
a large number of letters are available, it is possible to 
get some variety into the treatment of customers. 
“Canned messages” are on hand to deal with almost every 
situation. However, the tendency appears to be to use 
some of the letters repeatedly, to the exclusion of the 
others. A few become favorites and are well known to 
the collection writer. Therefore, he relies on these and 
neglects the rest. He cannot keep all the letters in mind 
and often does not have the time or the inclination to 
search the entire file. For example, one store has 80 
form letters, but only seven or eight are used very often, 
while many are not used at all. On the other hand, one 
large department store has 92 letters, and claims to use 
them all regularly. A checklist is prepared for the letter 
writers, using the first few words of each letter to call to 
the memory of the writer the substance of the letter. 
Each letter is also assigned a number. The typist is told 
the number of the letter to be used and she takes it out 
of the files and prepares it for mailing. Such a system 
is used in some other stores, but the tendency is to em- 
ploy only a few letters for most mailings. 
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In general, the stores surveyed had a file of only a 
few form collection letters. The largest number of firms 
reporting any one practice said they used three or four 
letters exclusive of reminder forms, stickers, or cards. 

Several credit men told the writer that their list of 
collection letters had not been revised or examined for 
many years. In some cases, the letters in use had been 
“inherited” from a predecessor. In few cases the letters 
been developed through a thorough study of the store’s 
own customers and policies. Seldom had any attempt 
been made to eliminate offensive phrases and stereo- 
typed expressions to bring the letter into line with the 
current thinking that the most successful letter is one 
with friendly, informal, personal tone. Many letters 
were lifted intact from one of the many collections 
of “best” or “tested” letters. Many credit executives 
had never had any training in business writing and had 
never made a thorough analysis of their letters. They 
were eager for new material to send to their customers 
and were glad to use letters prepared by the writer. 

Most of the stores made little effort to prevent a 
customer from receiving the same letter several times 
in the case of repeated delinquency. Even a very simple 
system could prevent rote repetition. 


Limited Credit Department Budgets 

In all fairness, it should be pointed out that credit 
managers have been working under considerable difficul- 
ties in recent years. Their budgets are limited and they 
cannot compete for good employees with many other 
businesses and with government agencies. They hire a 
girl and train her and then she leaves, so that the process 
must be repeated. Thus the credit manager seldom has a 
fully trained, experienced, and competent staff. Yet the 
volume of credit business (and therefore collections) has 
increased. He has other important parts of his job to 
handle, particularly dealing with credit applications. The 
department often gets behind in “working” the accounts, 
and notices and letters are not sent out as promptly, 
regularly, and systematically as they should be. Collec- 
tions are rushed and little time is available for studying 
the letters and the cases and deciding on what collection 
effort should be used. The credit manager might like to 
call in a consultant to help in aging the accounts, sys- 
tematizing collections, revising collection letters, and so 
on, but his budget does not permit it. So, if collections 
are not as well done as they could be, the reason may be 
beyond the credit manager’s control. 

Most of the stores surveyed first sent out reminder 
notices or cards, not in the form of a complete letter. 
They did not worry about an account for the first 60 or 
90 days; then they began sending out letters. Some 
waited till five or six months after the due date before 
using letters. In the reminder stage, it was found that 
printed reminder cards or slips and notations on the 
statement were the most common collection devices. Very 
few stores reported using stickers. 





The interval between collection efforts varies con- 
siderably. The 30-day interval is matched in frequency 
by the 15-day interval. Some use 10 days or a week. 
Where the traditional 30 days are still allowed, it is often 
because the amount of work involved makes the sending 
of more than one notice or letter a month impossible. In 
this connection, it is helpful for the store to know whether 
the customers receive their income weekly, semimonthly, 
or monthly. 


It was found that only a small number of stores varied 
the interval according to the past record of the customer. 
However, it is true that most credit managers get to 
know some of their customers quite well and do not 
always apply the “system” to them. Also, there are 
usually a few “special” customers who must be handled 
with care, especially those who take offense at any sort 
of collection message, even though their accounts are past 
due. Often such customers are wealthy and quite capable 
of paying. It was not found that any distinction between 
local and out-of-town customers was made, where interval 
was concerned. 

Almost all the firms surveyed use the telephone fre- 
quently for collections. The tendency seems to be to try 
letters first and then to use the telephone for debtors who 
do not respond. A few firms use the telephone exclu- 
sively. Others make an intensive effort by telephone to 
collect accounts which are far past due, and for which 
letters are no longer being written. 


At the end of the collection “series” a large number of 
stores send out an ultimatum, or “last chance” letter, 
threatening to take drastic action unless payment is forth- 
coming by a certain date. All too often, however, such 
a letter is only a bluff. Customers will soon see through 
such a bluff. This type of letter should be used only 
when the store definitely intends to carry out its threat. 
Many other stores, although they stop sending collection 
messages, never actually “close the door” on the account. 

Virtually all retail stores charge off some of their old 
accounts to Profit and Loss periodically. Usually the 
charge-off is strictly according to age of the account. At- 
tempts to collect may continue, but it is considered a 
standard and conservative bookkeeping practice to write 
off old accounts each year. The charge-off is usually 
once a year, though some report a more frequent charge- 
off, such as twice a year. The age of accounts varies 
from 60 days to two years. However, most of the re- 
porting stores, at the end of the year, write off all ac- 
counts six months old or older. There were several cases 
of charging off only those a year old or more. Naturally, 
the customer does not know of this action. 


Collection Methods 


To collect these accounts which have been written off 
the books, most stores use an outside collector, a local 
credit association, a collection agency, or an attorney. 
However, some still try to collect them, themselves, in 
order to save the extra fees. 

Several miscellaneous points were included in the sur- 
vey. The vote was definitely against the use of humor in 
collection letters. As one credit manager put it, “There 
is nothing funny about an overdue account.”” With humor, 
there is always the chance of misunderstanding. Also, 
what is funny to one person may not be to another. 


Therefore, humor is seldom attempted and, if it is, it is 
confined to the reminder stage. All other things being 
equal, a short letter is preferred. 

From the evidence of this study, it appears that the 
usual collection series used by retail stores selling “soft 
goods” is about as follows: 


1. Several printed, form reminders assuming that the 
debt has been overlooked and calling the omission to 
the debtor’s attention. 

. A letter asking if there has been a mistake in the 
account. 

. A letter asking for an explanation of delay in pay- 
ment. 

. A letter suggesting that the customer come in to the 
store for a talk about his account. 

. An appeal to the debtor’s sense of pride. 

. A letter stressing credit education—explaining how 
the credit system works and how the debtor benefits 
from credit. 

. An appeal to the customer’s sense of fairness. 

. An appeal to the customer’s own self-interest in clear- 
ing up his account. 

. An appeal to the sense of fear—pointing out the 
consequences of failure to pay. 

. A letter for use when partial payments are made. 

. A letter especially designed for small accounts—to 
show why they are important, too. 

. A letter for use when a promise to pay has been made, 
but the promise is not kept. 


Series of Prepared Form Letters 


Of course, more than one version of each type will 
often be used. However, this constitutes a complete series 
of prepared form letters, made up in advance to use where 
appropriate, and covering the most common collection 
situations. Few occasions will arise when anything other 
than one of these letters is required. 

Little evidence was obtained as to the practice of 
aging the account and including the age of the oldest 
balance in every collection letter. Many firms find this 
too much trouble, but the writer used aged balances in 
the letters he prepared and mailed for the stores partici- 
pating in his tests. It was found that this practice was 
quite effective. Many debtors had not realized how old 
their accounts were until the balance was reported to 
them, together with the date when it originally became 
due. Then they realized the seriousness of their de- 
linquency. The writer strongly recommends the prac- 
tice of using aged balances. 

Using the many authorities who have studied collection 
letters and have set up principles for their use, certain 
criticisms may be made of collection letters in use in 
stores today. Seven hundred collection letters were 
analyzed and their faults classified as: impersonal tone, 
triteness and lack of originality, lack of courtesy and 
sincere interest in reader, lack of grammatical correct- 
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ness, negative tone, big words, and failure to include all 
the pertinent facts—such as the amount due. 

Impersonal tone involves writing in the third person, 
such as “The X Company wishes to remind you,” or 
unnecessarily formal, stilted phrasing, or excessive use of 
the passive voice, such as “Your attention is called.” 

A great deal has been written on trite or stereotyped 
expressions in business letters. These are words and 
phrases which have become hackneyed and threadbare 
through excessive use. Some of the ones found in collec- 
tion letters are: favor, kindly, advise (to mean tell or 
inform), trust (to mean believe or hope), communica- 
tion (to mean letter), above, same (as a noun or pro- 
noun), and the participial ending which trails off into 
the complimentary close, such as “Hoping to hear from 
you soon, I remain.” This last is not a complete sen- 
tence and is one of the most useless and old-fashioned 
practices which is to be found in business letters. 


Individual Treatment in Letters 


Regarding these trite expressions, it must be admitted 
that there is no body of scientific proof that their use 
causes letters to fail. However, they represent the op- 
posite of originality and often give the impression that 
the letter has been put together with a succession of 
rubber stamps and with no thought or consideration for 
the reader—no individual treatment. The only reason 
for their continued use appears to be tradition and lack 
of thought about their effect. They certainly show lack 
of personality and no valid reason for their use seems to 
exist. There is no separate language for business letters ; 
the same language employed in daily conversation should 
be used in letters, too. 


Impersonal salutations and complimentary closes also 
continue to appear. The excessive formality of “Dear 
Sir” and “Yours very truly” is certainly not in keeping 
with the informal, personal letter which is proving the 
most efficient today. There is no reason why a person 
cannot be called by name. And, if a complimentary close 
is used, it can at least be friendly. 


Collection writers probably realize the need for cour- 
tesy. However, they continue to use expressions which 
are offensive, without realizing how the reader will react. 
It does not help speed the payment to tell the debtor he 
has “ignored” or “‘neglected” his account. Other harsh 
words found in a large number of the letters studied 
were “indifferent,” “disregard,” “unfair,” “apparent lack 
of interest,” “Is there a reason for not paying?” In the 
last case, there is obviously a reason or else you are 
calling the reader a crook. In the last stages of collection, 
many writers seem to believe that harsh words and threats 
are necessary. Even here, however, discourtesy does not 
result in a better job of collections. The customer is a 
human being, with feelings to be hurt. Irritation, anger, 
sarcasm, and bitter language will only antagonize the 
debtor and may even slow up collections by arousing an 
attitude of “Try and get it.” One should proceed on the 
assumption that the debtor intends to pay, since he does 
not know who does intend to pay and who does not. It 
is almost universally held that a collection letter should 
gain the payment without sacrificing good will. An 


angry customer can be a source of dissension among a — 


wide circle of his friends and acquaintances. Also, the 
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past-due debtor must buy somewhere and his cash busi- 
ness may still be desirable for the store. Loss of good 
will may hurt a firm more than failure to collect a debt. 
It is quite possible to be firm, without being offensive. 
Even at the end of a long delinquency, politeness pays off. 

An integral part of courtesy is “you-attitude,” or 
sincere interest in the reader. You-attitude involves 
writing the letter from the reader’s point of view, show- 
ing the values to him of paying the account. It is the 
opposite of selfishness. Collection writers who remember 
the you-attitude are the most successful. 

If we accept the premise that it is possible and de- 
sirable to use psychology in inducing a person to pay 
when he does not already intend to pay—at least not now 
—then we must admit the necessity for letters that are 
“out of the rut” letters with enough ingenuity and 
originality to gain interest and a reading, and with 
enough consideration for the reader to convince him that 
it is to his own best interest to pay up. 

There is no excuse for errors in spelling or grammar, 
yet they continue to occur. A little care, the use of a 
dictionary, and accurate proofreading would take care of 
most errors. Errors in a letter reflect adversely on the 
firm which sends it out. No firm wants a reputation for 
carelessness. 

Occasionally, the firm uses words which are not in the 
vocabulary of the average person. To be effective, a 
letter must be understood; therefore the writer should 
strive for simplicity and clearness. Negative expression 
creeps in, too, and has an adverse effect on a letter. It is 
not conducive to best results to talk of things that cannot 
be done and to adopt a defeatist attitude. 

There seems to be little justification for statements 
like ““We cannot understand your attitude,”’ or “We are 
surprised that you would—.” They offend the reader. 
They resemble the pouting of a child. 

Finally, some letters do not state the amount of the 
debt. Many debtors actually do not remember, or try to 
remember, how much they owe. When the amount is 
not given, they have another excuse for further delay. 


Half of Overdue Accounts for Small Amount 


As a point of minor interest, the studies made showed 
that over half of the overdue accounts of the types of 
stores included amounted to $50.00 or less, and that well 
over half were within the limits of the city where the 
store was located. 


Most of the errors, or failure to take advantage of the 
best methods, found in collection letters today would be 
eliminated if each collection manager would write his 
own letters for his own customers. He should not copy 
models used by others, but should study his own situation 
and compose letters for his own use. This study has 
pointed out some of the pitfalls, and has listed the prac- 
tices followed by other stores, so that credit managers can 
see if they are in line with others. 


This study shows that form letters can be sufficiently 
effective, if they are individually typewritten each time. 
This practice makes it possible to make more insertions 
in the body of the letter, in order to individualize and to 
humanize it. The best collection letter for today’s need 
will be human, personal, friendly, and informal. *** 





Administration of the Collection Department 


WALLIS G. HOCKER, Credit Manager, Chas. A. Stevens & Co., Chicago, III. 


HAT DOES your management expect of you in 

the operation of the credit department? Do they 
expect a high collection percentage? Do they expect good 
customer relations? Do they expect an efficient credit 
operation? Yes, and probably credit sales promotion too. 
These things are basic and I am sure they just about 
sum up our responsibilities to our employers. I will 
point out how, through the enforcement of already exist- 
ing credit policies, each of these factors can be improved 
upon in the average credit department. 

What is your management’s attitude toward your col- 
lection policy? What phase of credit is of the greatest 
mutual concern between you and management? To 
answer these questions: First, we must conclude that 
management is in agreement with your collection policy 
since it undoubtedly was established with their approval. 
Second, the item of greatest mutual concern is usually 
customer relations. To analyze these two items: we 
know that regular or 30-day accounts are payable within 
10 or 30 days after billing. This is a policy which I am 
sure all of you and your respective managements agree 
upon. Yet what creates a furor in your office and that of 
your store manager more quickly than this type of cus- 
tomer complaint, “I’ve had an account with you for 20 
years and now I get a nasty letter because I am just a 
little overdue on my account,” or, “Please close my ac- 
count. I never get a letter from your competitor and 
I pay their account just like I: pay yours.” 

When we think of these two items, collection policy 
and customer relations, we can see the conflict a collec- 
tion policy on one hand and working against the carry- 
ing out of the policy, the customer relations problem. So 
we can ask ourselves this question, “Is my job enforcing 
collection policy or is it keeping out of trouble?” The 
answer, of course, is “yes” to both these responsibilities. 
But sometimes working both sides of the fence with a 
referee who does not hesitate to change horses in the mid- 
dle of the stream becomes just a bit difficult. Neverthe- 
less this is the key to the solution of higher collections, 
more business, less expense and believe it or not better 
customer relations. 

Let us take a typical department or specialty store cus- 
tomer. Let us analyze her bill-paying habits. The 
credit bureau tells us, on a given credit report, that the 
retail accounts are paid 60-90 days. They may not tell 
us about the gas and electricity bill payments but of 
course, we know that 30 days month in and month out 
never misses. Same with the telephone too. But the 
utilities can cut off the services! How about the Bank 
or Finance Company loan, the mortgage on the house 
or rent to the landlord? You and I both know they are 
paid when due. How about customer relations? How 
many of these organizations do you know who do not 
enjoy good customer relations? Very few if any I will 
wager and if there are any it is probably because of some 
reason other than collection activity. We must ask our- 
selves why to such conditions. Why other types of organ- 
izations can be successful, retain customer good will and 
continue to expand when exercising a collection policy 
requirement that most of us are afraid to enforce. 


Why do the customers treat us this way? It is proba- 
bly like the Bully picking on the mighty Midget. The 
Midget finds he can take no more and lays the Bully out 
for the count of 10. The Bully brought it on himself. 
We have brought it on ourselves. The customer cannot 
be blamed for 50 per cent of our accounts being past- 
due at all times. Sure the customer has formed the habit 
but she would only have done so with the sanction of the 
retailer. We are responsible for this costly, careless 
method of bill payment. 

Management undoubtedly has created some pressure to 
bring about this situation. Merchandising people and 
salespeople have exercised their influence. You and I 
have permitted ourselves to be frightened into ignoring 
established policy. We have kidded ourselves into think- 
ing we are helping what we hope is a profit making organ- 
ization. Or could it be that we do not have the confi- 
dence in ourselves and our associates? Do we lack the 
necessary confidence to enforce something that is right? 
Of course, you know we are not actually helping the 
customer either. We tolerate, even encourage, her 60-90 
day payments. Then, we give a slow credit reference 
report on her account. 


Four Reasons Why Collections Cost Money 


Now to be specific let’s cover the four areas where this 
thing we are talking about costs you money. 

1. First let us consider capital. We will take a typical 
accounts receivable department. ‘The total outstanding 
is $300,000. We have aged those accounts and find that 
$180,000 is current. The difference 40 per cent or 
$120,000 is past due to some degree but for the moment 
let us say that it is only 30 days past due. (I suspect 
these figures just about reflect conditions in most of the 
stores, meaning that they reflect a collection percentage 
of 60). Would you like to have the interest that the 
past due amount $120,000 would bring if properly in- 
vested? Or to put it another way, would you want to 
pay the going interest rate each month on $120,000? 
Theoretically your store does, actually some stores do. 
Does this add up to money? Is it significant? A bank 
loan for a year at prime interest rate of 314 per cent is an 
interest expense of $3,900. Using the same ratio for 
past due on a total receivables of $1,500,000 the interest 
cost is $19,500. What if this interest were charged to 
the credit operation. This is an expense we have brought 
upon ourselves by permitting this condition to exist. 
That illustration represents money your firm may have 
to borrow from a bank to replace inventory. And, of 
course, they must pay interest to the bank. 

2. Second we will consider volume. How is business 
today in your store? Are you too hearing the reports that 
we all are going to have to fight a little harder to get 
business, and competition is going to be keener? It must 
be true. Today’s experience indicates it to be and it is 
the one thing that all the economists and forecasters agree 
on. 


Our managements are going to expect, and rightfully 
so, the Credit Department to promote business. Now I 
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believe in active credit sales promotion but I also believe 
that we are losing thousands, possibly even hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in business because 40 or more per 
cent of our customers are not “open to buy.” Will Mrs. 
John Doe buy from you when her account is past-due? 
In isolated cases yes but when these are analyzed I will 
wager there are a large portion of them that are “ex- 
pense” rather than “profit” customers. A 30-day pay- 
ment policy that is adhered to will increase business 
through your charge customers. If Mrs. Doe’s account 
has a current or zero balance I can assure you she is 
much more likely to buy than if her account is past due. 

3. The third factor—operating cost. There is not one 
of us who is not concerned with operating cost. There 
are undoubtedly many, who in addition to the personal 
concern of expenses, are continuously harassed by man- 
agement to reduce expenses. We try new techniques, 
systems and procedures and modern methods of mechan- 
ization. Yet have we explored the possibilities in expense 
reduction to be gained through the enforcement of our 
30-day account payment policy? 

Just think of the savings in billing. If your customers 
do not pay in 30 days your billing department must dupli- 
cate the bill. They do not have to duplicate in itemiza- 
tion but is it not true that the cost in billing is mostly 
the paper handling of inserting and removing the state- 
ment and ledger card when billing? 

What a simple operation the authorizers would have 
if they only had to concern themselves with limits. The 
training now required to properly evaluate accounts for 
the purpose of authorizing, on what we might call “good 
past-due accounts,” would be virtually eliminated. The 


problems of “refers” (time consuming items) would be 


considerably lessened. And, of course, the inevitable 
losses through poor judgment on the part of authorizers 
would be decreased. Yes, enforcement of our 30 day 
policies would pay off here too. 


Some Accounts Require No Collection Effort 


Collection expense is reduced as the number of accounts 
requiring attention are reduced. How many so-called 
good accounts do you review regularly in your collection 
analysis only to find that you make no collection effort ? 
The account that you have for the wealthy family, the 
old established account, the high purchasing account, the 
small good account, and the new account. Would the 
possessors of these accounts permit the tenant in one of 
their properties to pay their rentals in 60-90 days? Get 
them on a 30-day payment schedule and you lessen the 
work-load on your collection department. 

4. And fourth—customer relations. Enforcement of 
your 30-day policy can increase customer good will. A 
great many of the customer complaints we get stem from 
our laxity over the years in making known our account 
payment requirements. If your customer is in the habit 
of paying 60 or 90 days then obviously she is careless 
about the account. Eventually she will get a collection 
letter because of this careless habit. Then all hell breaks 
loose. On the other hand if at the time of interview the 
policy is made known and the proper follow-up takes 
place then these complaints will not be forthcoming. 
After all, the banks, utilities or mortgage holders send 
out their notices without ill-effects. 
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Their customers 


know the requirements and expect a notice if they are 
not met. 

That covers the four areas of possible improvement in 
your operation with an enforced 30-day policy. Of 
course, the big problem is, can we enforce our 30-day 
policy and still retain good customer relations? I can 
see that there are quite a few that are shaking your heads 
on this one, probably saying, ““Why if we were to estab- 
lish a policy such as that we would start having com- 
plaints and we would have half of the customers on our 
books down our necks.” And, yet, actually if we cannot 
follow such a policy then we are not doing, in all serious- 
ness, what management would like to have us do. 

Is there any possible way that this situation we are 
talking about can be adjusted so as to retain the cus- 
tomer’s good will and at the same time accomplish our 
purpose? I think there is. I do not think that you can 
do it alone; however, let me give you an example. Some 
four years ago we were dunning our accounts for past- 
due balances at the end of 90 days. Why we were doing 
this when we had the excellent opportunity during the 
existence of Regulation W to get them on the 30-day 
basis I do not know. Approximately three years ago we 
moved our dunning up to 60 days. About a year and 
a half ago we were dunning at 45 days. Presently we are 
preparing a collection insert to be included with any bill 
that has a carried forward balance which is unpaid. Up 
to this point we have had no adverse customer reaction. 
Our collections have been excellent and our management 
is well pleased. I could count on the fingers on my two 
hands the number of collection complaints that have 
reached our front office during the past three years. Now 
what does this mean and how is this dunning moved up 
from 90 to 30 days without loss of customer good will ? 
Certainly the type of communication directed to the cus- 
tomer has to be well done. In fact, we found in the 
preparation of the 30-day notice that we almost had to 
take a negative and apologetic approach. ‘This approach, 
I am sure, after additional conditioning of the credit 
seeking public, will be changed to a more positive one. 

How can we be certain we are accomplishing our pur- 
pose of faster turnover (higher collection percentage) 
and also controlling our losses? Probably some of you 
read the articles I wrote for the September 1953 and 
January 1954 Crepir Wor tp. 

If you did not let me suggest that you do so. Aging 
is the only sure method of being certain of the condition 
of vour receivables. Collection percentages do not tell 
the story. 

Now I would like to sum up the advantages that will 
be recognized in the adoption of this suggested adher- 
ence to established credit policy. 


a. Your firm’s capital can be made useful rather than 
being tied-up in receivables outstanding. 

b. Volume can be increased through more charge cus- 
tomers being in an “open to buy’’ position. 

c. You will decrease expenses in your billing, authori- 
zation and collection department in ratio to the 
stepped-up payment of accounts. 

d. Bad debts will decrease in ratio to stepped-up pay- 
ment of accounts. 

e. You can enjoy better customer relations provided 
the problem is approached intelligently and effec- 
tively. week 





Food Merchant Praises Credit Bureau 


FOR THE PAST 35 years we have been in the retail 
grocery business at the same location, 1300 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. Through the years we 
have pursued a small but aggressive style of business cater- 
ing to the service-minded consumer and to those who de- 
sire the convenience of credit. The problem of credit 
sales to the profit-squeezed food merchant, especially 
with the advent of super markets and lower margin sell- 
ing, has become acute. 

It was evident to me, some time ago, that to remain 
in the credit grocery business and still be competitive a 
modern and effective credit program must be followed. 
Basically, three steps to such a program are vital: 


1. Proper analysis of the credit application before ini- 
tial granting of credit. 2. Systematized follow-up pro- 
cedure of past-due accounts. 3. Reporting of adverse col- 
lection experience to a central bureau. Only one agency 


can assist in all three steps and that is our local retail 
credit association. 

It is true that our local Retail Grocers Association 
maintains a credit service which assists members in evalu- 
ating prospective accounts as well as giving some assist- 
ance in collections. However, our Association does not 
function for this purpose and the time spent in seeking 
information for members can well be channeled into more 
effective work. This is not meant to be critical of our 
Grocers Association. They are cooperative and will 
gladly obtain information and report their findings 
quickly and accurately. It is time that our membership 
realized the potential of the credit bureau in relieving 
their credit probiems. With the vast number of accounts 
handled by grocers in Greater Kansas City the use of the 
form, illustrated below, is designed for speed and effec- 
tiveness. This handy carbon form can open up an en- 
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tirely new vein of credit information for the bureau and 
give the small food merchant a tried and approved method 
of past-due follow-up. 

Further, mere identity of the firm as a member of the 
local credit association will be cause enough for many 
customers to pay up or risk losing their good credit stand- 
ing. Yes, we represent small and medium-size operators, 
the majority which lack additional help to administer 
credit detail. All the more reason why for extremely 
moderate expense we can employ the help of the credit 
association and the many effective credit devices and forms 
they offer members both large or small. 


It is my feeling that the awakening of the small and 
medium-size food retailer to a sound credit policy closely 
aligned to the workings of the retail credit association can, 
with a minimum of instruction, be the difference between 
success and failure—Joseph W. Zenitsky, Manager, 
Troost Avenue Super Market, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Modern Collection and Adjustment Method 


CONFIDENCE in the value of credit bureau files is 
strengthened by the use of a new snap-out carbon insert 
collection form, according to August J. Kruse, Manager, 
Credit Bureau of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. In its 
original form the collection notice produced good results, 
but now dressed-up and streamlined it is rapidly becoming 
the last word in credit bureau efficiency. 

The form, a part of the bureau's collection and adjust- 
ment service, is sent by the store after customary collec- 
tion procedures have brought no results. Three steps are 
performed in one operation. When the letter is addressed 
to the past-due customer the snap-out carbon becomes 
automatic notice to the bureau. No further addressing 
is needed as window envelopes are used. 

Several members have told Mr. Kruse that use of the 
form has saved them considerable sums in collection fees. 
From the viewpoint of the bureau, the speed and accuracy 
of getting this vital information about past-due accounts 
into the files has enormous value. The customer realizes 
that slow payment becomes part of the official credit 
record. 

We are sorry that space limitations prevent us from 
showing reproductions of this form (and the one used as 
a follow-up). However, Mr. Kruse will gladly send 
samples on request. Address him at Credit Bureau of 
St. Louis, Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. wk 
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CREDIT DEranm: 


LEONARD BERRY 


EXT IN importance to the opening sentence of the 
effective credit department letter, which we dis- 
cussed last month, is the closing sentence. The ending of 
the letter is where the appropriate and desired action is 
stated. It tells the reader what should be done, and, if 
necessary, how and when to do it. This part utilizes 
the WE approach. 


The letter that gets results attracts the interest and 
attention of the reader by using the YOU approach in 
the first paragraph. Then, logical explanations and 
specific appeals are developed to whatever extent neces- 
sary in the middle part of the letter. Finally, comes the 
action-impelling ending. 

Weakness, tentativeness, and timidity have no place 
here. The last sentence should be a positive and clear 
statement of what the reader is expected to do. Such 
participles as, hoping, trusting, awaiting, and the like, do 
not tend to convey that sense of confidence and certainty 
necessary to convince the reader and bring about positive 
action. 


Many credit department letters successfully follow the 
two first steps of interest-getting openings and clear, 
logical explanations but then seem to quit—trail off into 
vagueness—just when victory is within grasp. The writ- 
ers of those letters tend to be apologetic, sometimes even 
wistful, right at the time when they should be compelling. 
Letters are written for specific purposes, to collect money, 
get someone to use an account, or for some other definite 
reason. That specific purpose should be stated clearly 
and courteously in the final sentence. 


The reader of a business letter, and this applies espe- 
cially to collection letters, becomes confused if alternative 
actions are suggested. The reader will then be forced 
to make a selection of the actions suggested and perhaps 
the one the reader selects will not be the one most ac- 
ceptable to the writer. 


Concentrate on the one action most desired and aim 
for that. Give the impression that you are confidently 
relying on obtaining the result you seek. 

The closing paragraph of the business letter is, in the 
terminology of salesmanship, the “order blank.” Follow- 
ing that analogy, it is the closing of the sale. 

Often in the close of the letter, a question can be 
effectively posed. Such as, Won't you please pay this 
bill today? Will you please come in today? or Do it 
today, won't you? One good collection letter in our 
files, written to a customer whose account was seriously 
in arrears, ends with, Jt is mot too late ... if you act 
now. Another letter asking for an interview with the 
debtor ends, Please come in today . . 
portant. 


. it is very im- 
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Credit sales promotion letters should end on a cordial, 
friendly and convincing note. One such letter, after 
offering credit facilities to the prospect, ends with, Please 
do come in soon. We will be looking for you. 

Even with merchandise adjustment letters, without 
doubt the most difficult of all to write successfully, the 
ending of the letter should convey the positive thought 
that the firm has done everything possible to satisfy the 
customer and sincerely wants the continuance of friendly 
relations, rather than end, as many do, with a negative, 
scolding tone. 

If we ask ourselves, what is the purpose of this letter, 
why is it written, the answer will give the clue as to the 
most effective closing. And, of course, the letter should 
end on a friendly and cooperative note, thus leaving a 
favorable impression of you and your firm. 


This Month’s Illustrations => 


Illustration No. 1. Paid-up instalment contracts of- 
fer a productive field for credit sales promotion. Here is 
an outstanding letter used by Roy E. Teter, Manager of 
Credit Sales, Jenkins Music Company, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, for that purpose. He manages to cover a 
great many points in an eminently readable letter. 

Illustration No. 2. In this fine sales promotion 
letter used by the First and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, the automobile number included in the atten- 
tion-getting heading of the letter is actually enclosed in 
a neat plastic miniature license plate holder. A clever 
device! 

Illustration No. 3. A \etter from Garland Grange, 
Credit Manager, Richards, Miami, Florida, to Mr. 
Crowder explains that 5,000 selected names were checked 
through the credit bureau and this splendid letter, per- 
sonalized by being written on the Auto-typist, was sent to 
them. Mr. Grange reports, “Our results have been 
gratifying and we feel confident that this long-range pro- 
gram will justify its cost. It has also radiated good will 
beyond our fondest dreams.” The new customer’s 
Charga-Plate is attached to the letter itself. 

Illustration No. 4. Kline’s, St. Louis, Missouri, 
outstanding apparel store, believes in close and consistent 
follow-up of inactive accounts. Here is an excellent 
example of one of the many communications sent to 
inactive customers by Kline’s Credit Manager, E. F. 
Horner. 

Illustration No. 5. Here is an outstanding example 
of the effectiveness of attractively printed notices used in 
various credit and collection situations. This, by Le- 
chenger’s, Houston, Texas, one of several sent to us, 
is mailed to customers with each contract. 
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MIAMI! 31, FLORIDA 


March 29, 1954 
4:2 Ww MAIN STREET 
On. sHOMA CITY. ORLA 
March 26, 1954 

M. John Do 


. e 
1012 N. W. 18 St. Mr. Lindley S. Crowder (3) 
Oklahoma City, Okle. National Retail Credit Ass'n. 


Ss. L > > 
Dear Mr. Doe: ome, Se 


Enclosed is your original contract showing that your Sear Mo. Cooper: 
purchase is paid in full. 
The convenient Charga-Plate enclosed is the quickest and easiest 
way we know to tell you of the 30-day charge account we have 
opened for you here at Richards 


We are very happy with you in your new ownership, as 
each paid purchase gives one an added feeling of security. 


Although this contract is paid, we hope thet you will It gives ue much pleasure to do th ‘ 
continue buying from our company. Do use your charge account so t 4s, for not only are we happy 
privilege. We appreciste so much our old customers buying © Rave on Our books @ customer of your standing 


in the com- 
again and again.” munity, but we feel 


sure you will enjoy shopping in our beautiful 
new store which is value packed with merchandise assortments 
We are truly thankful for the friends and customers like at the prices you want to pay 
you who have made possible this, our 75th Anniversary year. 
All through this year we will be having wonderful new bargins 
for the occasion. Watch for our new paper advertising. 


These values have made Richards 
the fastest growing Department Store in Florida. 


We hope you will shop often in Richards. You will find our peo- 
Have you seen our advertisements regarding the pianos — Pleasant, courteous and friendly. The store is air conditioned 
you can help us give away this year? If not, come in and oF your comfort, and whatever you need for yourself, your home 
let us tell you. or your family, Richards will be happy to serve you 

As part of the statistics of our 75th Anniversary cele- t 

or us > 

bration, would you mind telling us on the slip enclosed oneiienen bs ¢ upon presentation of your 
about how many contracts you may have had with our company, just call 9-8861 and say "Cha 1 ea ahs Se 
or how long you have had a charge eccount here. An envelope, y rge it. 
which requires no postage, is enclosed for your conventence. 


You will find your account ready 
signed Charga-Pilate or, 


It will give us much Pleasure to serve you, 


and we sincerely hope 
"Thanks a million for your ratronage." you will give ust 


he Opportumity to do so at an ea rly date 


Sincerely yours, Cordially yours, 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 


« = wet 
Roy E. ‘Teter 
Manager of Credit Sales 





- Gordon Anderson 
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in 
ow a special imvitat 
5 things which are arriving daily 
new 
A shiny new car would be nice, wouldn't it? The whole family 
would vote in favor of a handsome 1954 model 


Well, chances are we can help you close that deal with hardly 
any effort on your part. Here's how - - - 


After you have all the facts and figures on the car you se- 
lect, call the manager of your Firet and Merchants neighborhood bank from Rin 40 
the dealer's office. By the time you arrive at the bank he'll have the details 
of a low-cost automobile loan worked out for you --- up to 24 months to 
repay and you pay only $4.50 per $100 a year for the all ‘round satisfaction 


that driving a new car ;,ives! We thank you again! 


Compu.e these features with any other kind of automobile ‘ 
financing Nowhere will you find lower rates and, just as important, : Z OR THE B 
friendly, courteousservice. With the helpof low-cost First and Merchants pleasent and satisfactory + 
financing and the convenience of making the small monthly payments right taken care of your ace 
in your own neighborhood, you'll find it easier than ever to put a new car % t's @ rea! pleasur o 
under your license plate. You can begin shopping for yours right away! may fee! at liberty at any time to sas 0 reference 


608 Washington 








contract marked “PAID” 1s enclosed 


Sincerely yours, n ie market for diamonds, wetches 
4, please sllow us the 


lg J wivil ir ou ovr dupley of the erticles 
; Ly te ye mey be nteresied 
William’F. Penn,” Jr. 


Appr lively 
Vice President —- 


eee LLochenaer 
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Fred M. Whitehill, Credit Manager, Houston Divi- 
sion, Gulf Oil Corporation, Houston, Texas, died sud- 
denly while attending a movie. He had been in the em- 
ploy of the Company for 21 years. He was a director of 
the Houston Association of Credit Men, a member of the 
Baptist church and a veteran of World War II. He 
was also a director of the Houston Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his wife and mother. 


Sam Phillips 

Funeral services were held April 11, 1954 for Sam 
Phillips, 68, President, Burger-Phillips Department Store, 
Birmingham, Alabama. One of the city’s best known 
business and civic leaders, Mr. Phillips joined the firm 
which had been founded by his father and two uncles. 
During the war he devoted much time to activities of the 
USO. He is survived by his widow, a daughter, a grand- 
daughter, a brother, and two sisters to whom we extend 
our deepest sympathy. 


Correction 

Even though we try to correct errors in The Crepit 
Wor tp before publication, occasionally one slips by us. 
On page five of the June issue we listed Robert L. 
Bruchey as President of District Eleven. Actually he is 
President of District Twelve and we wish to apologize to 
him for this oversight. 

In addition, we listed Robert Wiley in the caption for 
the picture on page 32 of the June issue. It should have 
read Robert Kopriva. We regret having made this error. 


Credit Course Inaugurated in Philadelphia 

A full college standard Consumer Credit Course in the 
Evening School of Accounts and Finance at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has been offered for some time. Two 
credits are given for the course which can build up to an 
associate degree. This year, for the first time, certificates 
were awarded to those passing the course. On June 10, 
1954, Dr. William R. Hockenberry, Director of the 
School, presented the certificates. 

Shown in the picture below, left to right, are: Carl 
P. Weber, Assistant Collection Manager, Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank; Mrs. M. Grace Egolf, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier; Dr. Frank Parker, Professor, Con- 
sumer & Commercial Credit & Finance, Wharton School ; 
Dr. Hockenberry; Marie R. Hoar, Gimbel Brothers; 
and Harry Lips, Strawbridge & Clothier. 
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O. W. Harigel, vice president of the Houston National 
Bank, Houston, Texas, has been elected a director of the 
National Association of Credit Men. Mr. Harigel is 
the only banker on the 27-member board of directors. 
He has been active in local, state and national credit 
organizations for a number of years. A past president 
of the Houston Association of Credit Men, he is a 
member of the National Retail Credit Association, Robert 
Morris Associates, and Retail Credit Executives of Texas. 

He was executive chairman of the N.A.C.M. annual 
credit congress when it was held in Houston in 1952, 
and he served as a member of the nominating committee 
at the Montreal credit congress in 1953. He will serve 
as director for District 10, including East and Central 
Texas and Oklahoma, for the national credit group. 
Mr. Harigel has risen from messenger boy to vice 
president during his 21 years with the Houston National 
Bank. He was named manager of the credit department 
in 1946, and two years later became assistant cashier. 
He was promoted to assistant vice president in 1951, and 
to vice president in January of this year. 

Sacramento Celebrates Forty-Second Birthday 

On May 4, 1954, the Retailers Credit Association of 
Sacramento, Sacramento, California, celebrated its 42nd 
birthday. The gala event was celebrated at the Del Paso 
Country Club, with 350 members and their ladies in at- 
tendance. A friendship hour preceded the banquet which 
was followed by reports of the officers. The Association 
now has 1,138 members. During the past year nearly 
175,000 credit reports were rendered by the Report 
Department and over a half million dollars was collected 
by its Adjustment Division. Members had listed $1,- 
375,000 in claims, of which one-half was listed during 
the last four months of the fiscal year. 

James Higgins, Vice President, American Trust Com- 
pany and retiring President, was presented with a gift in 
appreciation for his outstanding services during the past 
year. Al A. Cullen, General Credit Manager of the 
Eastern of Sacramento, was installed as the new President. 
Other officers elected were: Al G. Bassham, General 
Credit Sales Manager, Breuner’s, Vice President; and 
Frank Blackwood, Head Loan Officer, Anglo-California 
National Bank, Treasurer. Directors are: Robert M. 
Wylie, Credit Sales Manager, Weinstock Lubin & Co.; 
Frank D. Moffett, Manager, Roos Bros.; David F. 
Dozier, M.D.; Robert B. Grimshaw; E. H. Johnson; 
and Ted Dangerfield. Arthur F. Henning, who has 
served the Association for 42 years, continues as Secre- 
tary and General Manager. 

One of the feature objectives of the Association this 
year will be the introduction of an educational program 
covering the basic principles of consumer credit among 
students in the Junior and State College groups. Prizes 
will be offered for students with outstanding grades on 
the subjects of home budgeting, value of good credit 
records, and the basic theories upon which credit is 
granted. 








Cora Butler Wallace 


It is with sincere regret that we announce the death of 
Mrs. Cora Butler Wallace, mother of Harold A. Wal- 
lace, Executive Vice President of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, on May 2, 1954. Mrs. Wallace was 
born in Huntley, Illinois, March 6, 1874. After teach- 
ing school for several years, she married James B. Wallace 
on June 27, 1901. Mr. Wallace, who was superintendent 
of schools in Illinois for 33 years, died May 23, 1930. 

Mrs. Wallace was a graduate of Illinois State Normal 
University, Bloomington, and taught school for 10 years 
before her marriage. She was actively identified with 
school and church functions throughout her life, and was 
a member of the Order of Eastern Star at Elgin. 

Besides Harold A. Wallace, she is survived by three 
other sons: Robert N. Wallace, Joliet; Lawrence B. 
Wallace and Gordon S. Wallace, both of Elgin; one 
brother, Alfred H. Butler of Elgin; and 10 grandchil- 
dren. The funeral services were held at the Highland 
Avenue Church of the Brethren, Elgin, and the inter- 
ment was in Glen Cemetery, Paxton, Illinois. The Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association was represented at the 
services by L. S. Crowder and Arthur H. Hert. 

The N.R.C.A. extends its deepest sympathy to Harold 
A. Wallace and his brothers in the loss of one so dear to 
them. 





Help Wanted 


CoLLECTION MANAGER to assume operation of collec- 
tion department of a credit bureau on a commission basis 
or will lease. Trade area over 87,000 and over $200,- 
000.00 in accounts on file. Good opportunity for experi- 
enced collector. Box 7544, The Crepir Wor.p. 


For Sale 


100 Visible Record Binders with index sheets, size 
1814 inches by 10% inches. Make an offer. Box 7543, 
The Crepir Wor~p. 


——§Positions Wanted— 


YOUNG CREDIT MAN, with family, desires change. 
Prefers department store, bank or collection agency con- 
nection. Three and one-half years’ experience in credit 
bureau and consumer finance company. Best of refer- 
ences and aggressive production assured. Prefers Middle 


West. Box 7541, The Crepir Wor tp. 


Crepir MANAGER, OrriceE MANAGeER, Canadian, de- 
sires to make change. Will be interested in contacting 
employer who requires man of experience in Management 
and Credit. Prepared to make home in any part of 
Ontario, Western Canada or Pacific Northwestern 
United States. Married, 40 years of age, 25 years’ busi- 
ness experience. Excellent references. Box 7545, The 
Crepir Wor p. 











For Sale 


Diebold Cycle Billing Filing Cabinet. 
Substantial Discount. One Year Old. 
Box 7642, The CREDIT WORLD 





Washington Reelects Prettyman 

Charles W. Prettyman, production manager of the 
Credit Bureau, was reelected president of the Retail 
Credit Association of the District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Donald C. Althaus, collection manager, 
Woodward & Lothrop, was elected vice president and 
Madeline B. Sellers, S. Kann Sons Co., treasurer. John 
K. Althaus, executive secretary of the Credit Bureau, is 
permanent secretary. Board of directors include: Chester 
A. Carter, credit manager, Woodward & Lothrop; Doro- 
thy Conway, the Hecht Co.; John W. Harper, Esso- 
Standard Oil Co.; Margaret Manning, Lansburgh & 
Bro.; John P. Mauer, Julius Garfinckel & Co.; and 
Robert Morris, Raleigh Haberdasher. 


TelAutograph Appoints Keller Vice President 
Roy J. Keller has been appointed Executive Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of all operations of TelAutograph Corpo- 
ration, New York, N. Y., effective immediately. Mr. 
Keller has been with the TelAutograph Corporation since 
1924, and has been in New York in charge of sales since 
1948. He also holds the position of Secretary of Tel- 
Autograph and acts as security officer. TelAutograph 
telescriber systems provide instant written communication 
in hotels, credit bureaus, airports, railroads, factories and 
many other types of business and industries throughout 
the nation. During his 30-year period with the company, 
Mr. Keller has served as service representative in St. 
Louis and Chicago and then came to the New York office 
as general sales manager. TelAutograph will have an 
exhibit at our annual conference in San Francisco. 


Organizational Meeting at Valdosta, Georgia 

The Credit Granters Association of Valdosta, Val- 
dosta, Georgia, held their first meeting on June 8, 1954. 
A membership drive is now under way and all members 
of the Association will become National members. This 
new unit is the outgrowth of “The Credit Clinic’? which 
has met regularly in Valdosta for the past 15 years. An 
educational program has been planned and a request for 
a Credit School to be conducted by Sterling S. Speake in 
September or October has been forwarded to the National 
Office. 

Below is a picture taken at the meeting. Seated, left 
to right, are: President, Harry Luke, Luke Bros.; Vice 
President, Chandler Register, Register Clothing Co.; 
and Secretary, Comer Cherry, Credit Bureau of Valdosta. 
Standing, left to right, are directors: B. Schwartz, H & 
S Store; Arthur Phillips, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ; 
Eugene Slocum, Slocum & Sons Furniture Co.; and W. 
H. Rogers, Citizens & Southern National Bank, who 
also serves as Treasurer. 
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JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 


Hearings on the Curtis Garnishment Bill, 
H. R. 3602: Sub-Committee No. 5 of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee held hearings on this proposed legisla- 
tion on May 26 and on June 2. Witnesses for the De- 
partment of Defense, in effect, spoke for the present 
Administration, against the bill. The usual point was 
made that garnishment proceedings would place a large 
administrative burden upon fiscal and personnel sections 
of government departments and agencies. This position 
was backed up by witnesses from other departments. 

Moreover, it was claimed—and without any adequate 
answer available on the part of the proponents of garnish- 
ment—that the various government departments and 
agencies have achieved a successful procedure for han- 
dling, administratively, cases where they receive notice 
that an employee has failed or refused to pay up past due 
obligations. It is their position, therefore, that need for 
garnishment (if there ever was any) had been removed. 

The outstanding development of the hearings, how- 
ever, was the submission to the subcommittee by the 
Department of Justice of a report setting forth a num- 
ber of arguments or points wherein it was claimed that 
the bill, as presently worded, is ambiguous and technically 
unworkable. 

The Department of Justice letter pointed out that it 
did not take a position against the bill as a matter of 
policy, but its reasons set forth at length in its 4-page 
letter created a major obstacle to passage of the bill in 
its present form, which to your reporter appears more 
formidable or difficult to overcome than the contentions 
against the bill that had been spearheaded by the witnesses 
for the Department of Defense. 

It is extremely unlikely that the bill will be reported 
out of committee, but even if this particular bill should 
be favorably reported it must be concluded, at this time, 
that the chance of passage in the House would be slight 
and to get action in the closing weeks of the present 
session by the Senate would be nil. 


Controls: The subject of price, wage and credit 
controls was suddenly revived by a statement issuing from 
the Office of Defense Mobilization on June 7. At this 
time, the whole problem, of course, is the question of 
“blue-printing” or laying plans in the event of war or 
another near-war emergency. 

In effect, the announcement by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to hold the first of a series of meetings 
would seem to revive the present Administration’s desire, 
manifested at the beginning of the first session of the 
present Congress, for “stand-by” authority to invoke con- 
trols in event of emergency. At that time, although the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency under 
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Senator Capehart recommended authority for stand-by 
controls, the proposition was killed. (See The Crepitr 
Wor _p, June, 1953, p. 24, and July, p. 30.) The first 
of the proposed series of meetings was announced for 
June 22. This subject will be watched closely. 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954: This bill, in its 
present form, as passed by the House, is 875 pages long, 
and involves major changes and improvements in tax 
policy and substantive provisions. It also embraces a 
tremendous effort to simplify and improve by rearranging 
and renumbering chapters and sections and by greatly 
increased cross-referenced citations. 

The Senate Finance Committee on June 9 completed 
its consideration of this bill. As summarized in the 
“Daily Digest” section of the Congressional Record for 
that date, the Finance Committee amendments, while 
substantial, do not appear to create major obstacles to 
passage of this legislation. 

However, following action on the floor of the Senate, 
extended conference between Senate and House will be 
required, and it is doubtful whether the measure will be 
disposed of until the last days of the session, which might 
well coincide with or follow our annual conference. 

As a measure to aid small business, the Finance Com- 
mittee added provisions which permit corporations, under 
certain conditions, to be treated for tax purposes as 
partnerships, and permit partnerships and proprietorships, 
under certain conditions, to be treated as corporations: 
“A corporation organized after December 31, 1953, may 
elect within 60 days after the close of its first taxable year 
to be taxed as a partnership if the corporation has 10 or 
less shareholders all of whom are active in the business.” 

Two provisions in which we have been especially inter- 
ested remain unchanged. The first is Sec. 163, providing 
that if payment “of part or all of the purchase price” of 
personal property is to be made in instalments and in 
which “carrying charges are separately stated but the 
interest charges cannot be ascertained,” then payments 
made during the taxable year shall be treated as includ- 
ing interest equal to 6 per cent of the average unpaid 
balance under the contract. 

The other provision, in which Congressman Curtis of 
Missouri was particularly interested, and originally con- 
templated including in his garnishment bill, is an innova- 
tion in the Internal Revenue Code, and is found in Sec. 
6332. It provides that the term “person’”’ as used therein 
shall include the United States, any agency thereof and 
any employee of the United States. This permits the 
procedure of “levy and distraint” against a federal office 
and/or department of moneys due an employee who is 
delinquent in federal income taxes. 
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Banking and Finance 


QUESTION 


What factors should be considered if applica- 
tion for credit contains no trade references due 
to failure of dealer to obtain information? 


a. If applicant claims to have had no credit 
dealings? 


Authorizing 


ANSWERS 


H. Barnes, Society for Savings, Cleveland, 
Ohio: The following factors should be taken into con- 
sideration because of the failure of the dealer to obtain 
the information needed in passing credit. 


1. Length of employment, position and income are 
vital factors. The employer should be contacted to 
either verify or obtain this information. Furthermore, 
the stability of the employer should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

2. The length of time the applicant has lived in the 
community should be determined and the class of resi- 
dential section he is living in should be considered. 

3. Age and marital status should be looked into. 

4. Retail agencies should be contacted regardless of 
the report there have been no credit dealings. Some- 
times illuminating information is forthcoming as a result 
of these investigations. 

5. The purchaser’s equity is important. Large down 
payments with fewer monthly payments than permitted 
by the various plans is an influencing factor. The char- 
acter of the collateral is helpful in making a decision. 

6. Direct contact with the applicant is helpful in ob- 
taining complete information. Many times applicants 
who have not established credit are the owners of property 
that makes them a responsible risk. A check of the 
directory or, in the event.a directory is not available, 
the real estate index at the Court House may be useful 
in determining his financial responsibility. Often the 
applicant can supply the information the dealer should 
have obtained in the first place. 


L. A. Brumbaugh, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Trade references are a direct 
means of checking the credit performance of the appli- 
cant. When they are not available, the applicant’s name 
should be cleared through the credit bureau. If it has 
no derogatory information concerning him and he has 
lived in the community for a period of three years or 
more, we may assume that he has been able to meet his 
obligations. If then he has a good job which he has held 
for a year or more and his income seems adequate for his 
needs, credit may, with reasonable assurance, be extended 
to him. 
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Cyril J. Jedlicka, City National Bank & Trust 
Co., Kansas City, Missouri: It is the policy of our 
bank to make inquiry at our local credit bureau on all 
new applicants even though no references are listed on 
the application. Even if the applicant claims to have 
had no credit dealings, the same procedure is followed 
and in a large percentage of cases some references and 
records are available. Frequently this is due to the fact 
that the customer actually has forgotten the transactions. 


If the applicant has never made use of, or established, 
his credit, we make a sincere effort to find out sufficient 
information to be able to extend the credit. Usually the 
employer will have considerable information as well as 
references that can be contacted. Inquiry from the previ- 
ous employer or even personal references can sometimes 
develop pertinent information. 


Of course a great deal of information is available from 
the credit application. To the credit manager who knows 
his city well, the address gives definite clues as to the 
applicant’s living conditions. The length of time there 
and the length of time on his job gives evidence either of 
stability or of change. The type of job or employment 
also adds to the picture being developed. The amount 
of credit, the type of merchandise and the terms desired, 
all have a bearing on the credit approval. If the amount 
of credit needed is nominal in relationship to the appli- 
cant’s ability to repay, credit is generally granted and the 
performance on the account carefully watched as a guide 
for future transactions. 


Recently the bank instalment lenders agreed through 
our local association to furnish the credit bureau a copy 
of all information developed through our direct checking 
on all applicants on whom the bureau had no information. 
In this way our bureau files are supplemented for the 
benefit of other members who may inquire later on this 
same party. 


R. W. Schilling, The Bank of Georgia, At- 
lanta, Georgia: We always try to give our dealers as 
prompt service as possible, therefore, we impress on them 
that the more complete the information which they secure 
from the applicant, the better service the bank wiil be 
able to render them. If the applicant claims that he 
has had no credit dealings, the local credit bureau should 
be checked for detrimental information to see if any is 
on file. If not, then the customary credit investigation 
should be made on personal references, verifying employ- 
ment and particularly checking through the employer if 
any credit complaints have been received on the applicant. 
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Karl G. Slocomb, Black & Armstrong, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada: Incomplete applica- 
tions are returned to the dealer to secure trade references 
before discounting contracts. In the meantime, inquiry 
is given the credit bureau to be processed, so that report 
is available when application is re-submitted. In this 
city, greater emphasis is placed on other factors of the 
credit application, including banker, rental agent, home 
mortgage company, for the reason that finance and small 
loan companies operating nationally, do not furnish the 
credit bureau with lists of new accounts opened and their 
universal reply to inquiries on previous record is that. 
they have no record of applicant. It is essential to know 
the name of the bank and the branch at which the appli- 
cant deals and where any doubt exists have your own 
banker check with applicant’s bank. Where applicant 
claims no credit dealings, if of mature age, inquiries may 
reveal applicant had in mind no charge account or pur- 
chase on time payment plan, but has had real estate, 
mortgage or rental agreement. If applicant is a young 
person and no trade-in is indicated, special attention 
should be given to checking employment and earnings and 
also securing the name and address of relatives. 


Keene W. Wolfe, Michigan National Bank, 
Battle Creek, Michigan: Factors to be considered 
when applicant has no credit references: 


1. Length of employment. If applicant is a reliable 
employee with long service, we would approve the ex- 
tension of credit on his employment. 

2. Down payment. If an exceptionally large down 
payment has been made, this would lead the lending in- 
stitution to believe the purchaser will protect his equity. 

3. If paper is purchased with or without recourse. If 
a reliable dealer endorses paper with full recourse, would 
buy the contract on the financial strength of the dealer. 
If contract were without recourse, we would reject the 
deal for more credit information. 

4. Property owner. If applicant owns property locally 
free and clear or with a large equity, would extend credit 
based on these factors. I would, however, check with 
the local credit bureau on the applicant, in this case as 
well as that aforementioned, regardless of references. 

If applicant claims to have had no credit dealings: 


1. I would want to know why no credit dealings. 

a. If no credit dealings due to a minor just attaining 
the age of 21, I would check his family and base my 
credit approval on the record maintained by the family. 
I would, in all cases possible, suggest the parents endorse 
the note of their son or daughter until his or her own 
credit has been established. 

b. If being a migrant worker is the reason for no credit 
references, I would either turn down the application or 
check where he last had credit. 

c. Most people who have no credit references, as a 
rule, are seeking credit under false pretense. I would 
suggest a check be made with your local credit bureau 
and if it is found that there are no credit dealings, I 
would ask the dealer to send the customer to the bank 
for persona! interview. ‘This personal contact will be 
very revealing, and I am sure a competent interviewer 
can size up the individual and render his decision relative 
to purchasing his contract from a dealer. 
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Building Materials 
QUESTION 


What is the best way of handling a contractor 
who persistently carries unpaid balances over 
to the next job? 


ANSWERS 


B. F. Collins, Warner Hardware Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: If the balance carried 
over from the previous job becomes past due a notice 
should be sent covering that part of the account. If 
response is not received to the second or third notice 
pertaining to the balance, someone in the credit depart- 
ment must contact the customer and have an understand- 
ing as to just how the balance is going to be handled. 


J. M. Dean, Building Material Dealers’ Credit 
Association, Los Angeles, California: This is one 
of the most serious questions presented to any material 
supplier who sells on credit. In the first place, when 
you sell a contractor who persistently carries unpaid bal- 
ances over to the next job you are permitting this con- 
tractor to divert funds, which should not be tolerated. 
To permit the contractor to use the funds of a job in 
this manner, you are assisting him to take a job away 
from legitimate contractors who are adequately financed. 
Further, you assist the under-financed operator to expand 
beyond his ability to perform, and in a large per cent 
of the cases, assist that contractor to go broke. When- 
ever a material supplier approves this type of operation 
he is just as guilty as the contractor. Also, the supplier 
when doing so usually waives his lien rights, and when- 
ever this happens the creditor is “riding for a fall.” Every 
job should be sold and collected for on a job basis only. 
Every contractor should creep before he walks, and walk 
before he runs. 


Harold A. Lambert, Burton Lumber and 
Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah: It is not the 
credit policy of any well-organized company to allow con- 
tractors to finance one job with funds obtained from an- 
other which has an unpaid balance. It is a malpractice; 
a bad habit that grows and if allowed to continue will 
end disastrously to both the dealer and contractor. This 
unfair and unsound procedure should be nipped in the 
bud by insisting that the old account be paid or secured by 
either a note or some bona fide hold on the new job. If 
the customer refuses to cooperate, there are two things 
left to do, file a lien and refuse further credit. 


Consumer Finance 
QUESTION 


Why do small loans usually cost the borrower 
a higher rate of interest than large loans? 


ANSWERS 


Francis W. Hulse, State Loan and Finance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C.: We all know 
there is a distinction between wholesalers and retailers 
in American business. It is well recognized that the 
wholesaler selling in case or carload lots can make a 
fair profit despite a smaller mark-up because his handling 
costs are so much lower than those of the retailer who 








sells by the pound, can, etc. The same principle applies 
in the field of money-lending. The commercial lender 
may make a single loan for $100,000 at no greater cost 
than a small loan company may make and service a loan 
for $100.00. The larger loan is usually based on an 
audited statement or is supported by adequate collateral. 
This loan is generally repaid in a lump sum at a given 
date. Those institutions who extend credit in large 
amounts might be termed “wholesalers of credit.” 

Small loan companies are, in fact, retailers of credit. 
When a small loan company loans $100,000 to its cus- 
tomers approximately 1,204 applicants must be inter- 
viewed and investigated. And, approximately 555 loans 
will be made. In the handling of the repayment of these 
loans, approximately 9,660 interest collections and in- 
stalment payments will be handled in the course of a 
year. Obviously, the small loan company, doing a retail 
business, is entitled to and must have a higher rate of 
charge, due to the nature of the service it renders and 
the risk it assumes, if it is to remain solvent. 


J. Miller Redfield, California Loan and Fi- 
nance Association, Los Angeles, California: The 
complete answer to this question requires a little more 
elaboration than might, at first glance, appear necessary. 
We all recognize the marketing principle that the price 
per item of consumers’ goods must be higher when sold 
individually or in small lots than it is when sold in large 
lots. The cost of a can of beans is higher when bought 
one can at a time than when bought by the case. A ton 
of coal costs more when delivered to your home than 
the price per ton when purchased in carload lots, and so 
on. While there are other factors involved, this same 
principle applies to consumer loans. 

A loan is not a sale but the rental of money and the 
lending institution is engaged in the service rather than 
the marketing business. While the cost to them of their 
commodity—money—varies widely among lending agen- 
cies, this cost is not the major item of expense in provid- 
ing consumer loan service. The major cost lies in the 
facilities, personnel and other items necessary to provide 
this service. 

Most laws governing consumer loan companies pro- 
hibit investigation fees, minimum charges and other extra 
costs—the entire charge is computed on daily unpaid 
balances at the specified monthly rate. Thus, a rate of 
three per cent per month applied to a loan of $100.00 
produces only $3.00 if the loan is paid back at the end of 
one month; 70 cents if repaid in one week and 20 cents 
if paid in two days. Cost accounting analyses have indi- 
cated that even at a rate of three per cent per month, 
loans up to $75.00 or $100.00 do not produce enough in- 
come to cover the expense of handling them. Neverthe- 
less, consumer loan companies, recognizing they operate 
under the “law of averages” as well as the laws on the 
statute books, do make the small, short-term loans as well 
as the larger ones. 

It requires just about the same amount of office over- 
head, time and supplies to make and handle every loan, 
regardless of its size. True, a large loan usually involves 
a little more investigation at the time it is made and more 
work in event of delinquency but the variance in the cost 
of making and handling them is small. One of the yard- 
sticks frequently used to measure the efficiency of loan 
office operation is “cost per account per month.” Since 


the amount of income received from each loan depends 
directly on its size, the smaller the loan the higher must 
be the rate of charge if the loan is to even approach pay- 
ing its own way. This is the reason most consumer loan 
laws provide for graduated rates which produce the de- 
sired and economically sound result—the larger the loan, 
the lower the effective rate. 


Paul L. Selby, National Consumer Finance 
Association, Washington, D. C.: The rate of in- 
terest on small loans is no higher than on large loans. 
In the instalment loan business so many other factors 
enter into the cost of handling instalment loans that the 
all-inclusive rate to the borrower is known as the 
“charge” instead of interest. The term “charge” in- 
cludes interest but also includes the recovery of necessary 
expenses incurred in handling instalment loan transac- 
tions. The rate of charge on loans is always determined 
by well-established principles which are almost as pre- 
dictable as the actuary’s rates on insurance premiums. 
In order to make loans available to worthy borrowers, 
lending institutions must exist. In our American system, 
such institutions must (a) operate at a profit comparable 
to other business and industry so that they will attract 
investor capital in the over-all money market; (b) attain 
sufficient size to afford widespread and desirable service 
to the general public at the most efficient operating level ; 
and (c) reduce costs of operation to a minimum, con- 
sistent with the quality of service demanded by the public. 
In any event, a lending institution must recover its costs 
before it can make a profit and stay in business. 

It is well known that the “prime rate” of interest on 
multi-million dollar loans is about three and one-fourth 
per cent per annum. Loans of five or ten thousand dol- 
lars carry a rate of five per cent or six per cent. The 
differential between three and one-fourth per cent prime 
rate and six per cent charge on a $10,000 loan would 
amount to $275.00 or more as gross profit to the lender 
out of which it could recover an operating cost of $20.00 
to $30.00 per account and still retail a handsome net 
profit on that loan. But if the same lender were to make 
a $100.00 loan at six per cent per annum, the gross charge 
would be only $6.00 and the differential over prime rate 
cost of money would be only $2.75. Obviously the lender 
could not recover $20.00 to $30.00 operating costs per 
account out of that transaction. The result is that no 
lender can make the small loans at ordinary interest rates 
of five per cent or six per cent per annum and break even 
let alone operate at a profit; hence nobody tries to run 
a business on that basis. It is elemental that the user of 
a business service must pay for the cost of the service if 
he expects institutions to furnish the service. 

But how determine a rate of charge which will pay the 
cost of handling and yield a fair return on small loans? 
The answer is found by rather simple mathematical calcu- 
lation when two factors are known. First, we must know 
the cost of handling instalment loan transactions; and, 
second, we must know the average size of loan on which 
the rate is to be computed. 

Costs of handling vary somewhat with the type of busi- 
ness, size of loans, and whether the business is operated 
separately or in connection with other functions which 
absorb part of the overhead. However, experience has 
shown that costs per instalment account exceed $20.00 
per account per year and may run as high as $30.00 per 
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account per year. Obviously a six per cent discount rate 
would not pay out on a $100.00 loan (yield $6.00) but 
might yield a profit on a $500.00 loan (yield $30.00). 
Certainly there would be a profit on a $1000.00 loan 
(yield $60.00). 

At three per cent per month on declining balances the 
gross return on a $100.00 loan for 12 months is only 
$19.50. Hence the small loan lender’s break-even point 
must be in excess of $100.00 for his average loan and 
all loans made under the break-even point are made at 
a loss. The important fact in the current situation is 
that the average small loan is more nearly $200.00. 
Hence the statutory rate is reduced in states which afford 
a higher average loan. Where loans in excess of $300.00 
are authorized, the rates come down to one-half or two- 
thirds of one per cent per month or six per cent or eight 
per cent simple interest per annum on the excess over 
$300.00. 

The question, therefore, becomes a simple one. Good 
business principles require that the users of a service pay 
the costs involved in any loan transaction and the costs 
of handling instalment loan transactions are relatively 
higher than handling single payment loans. On the large 
loans the costs are absorbed in the charge but spread over 
so many more dollars that the cost factor is scarcely 
noticeable in the rate per dollar. But on the small loans 
the cost of operation (even though no higher per loan) 
must be absorbed by the smaller number of dolla-s, hence 
the rate of charge appears higher. Included in the rate 
of charge, of course, is a “true interest” rate for the rental 








Your Account 
Is Balanced 


THANK YOU for your 
recent payment. We shall 
look forward to a continu- 
ance of your patronage. 
We are as near as your tele- 
phone and available at all 











A NEW STICKER 


CREATED ESPECIALLY, and prepared by re- 
quest, for our members who offer repair and main- 
tenance services of all kinds. Simple, inexpensive, 
and easily affixed to balanced statements, this cour- 
teous acknowledgment of prompt payment also car- 
ries the welcome suggestion that future business is 
desired. A sales and good will builder. Keeps 
your mame before the customer so that you are 
thought of when work is to be done. Use this 
sticker on your inactive accounts. It will pay 
dividends. 


Price, $3.00 per thousand 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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of the money itself but this “true interest” rate need be 
no higher on the small loan than on the large loan if the 
other cost factors are properly computed. 


The key factor in determining the rate of charge for 
instalment loans is the size of the average loan made by 
the lender. New car loans may average $1400.00 and a 
four per cent discount rate (i.e., eight per cent of true 
interest) might be adequate. On $500.00 loans, a five 
per cent discount rate (ten per cent true interest) seems 
about the going rate. But on the loans under $150.00 
the rate must be very much higher to yield a gross return 
sufficient to pay operating costs, and even at the rate 
which appears higher the small borrower may actually 


pay less for his loan service than the borrower of larger 
sums. 


R. E. Vester, Mutual Loan Company, Port- 
land, Oregon: Retailers, in order to pay overhead and 
make a reasonable profit, must charge more for their 
products than wholesalers. Consumer lenders are re- 
tailers of money. The cost of making a small loan is 
usually much greater proportionately than that of ex- 
tending credit in large amounts; also consumer loans 
invariably are repayable in monthly instalments, thus 
adding to the cost of such an operation. It is for these 
reasons that small loan companies and other organiza- 
tions extending credit in small amounts make a higher 
charge than those which grant credit in substantial 
amounts. 


Kaa F. Blue, Foundation Plan Inc., New 
Orleans, Louisiana: The cost of handling determines 
loan rates, just as overhead is a factor in the price of 
merchandise. If it costs a bank from one to several 
dollars per month to handle the bookkeeping and over- 
head upon a depositor’s account it can readily be seen 
that a low interest rate upon a $50.00 or $100.00 loan 
would not cover the handling expense or the cost of 
special collection efforts. 

Recognizing this cost factor, higher rates are permitted, 
under strict supervision, by small loan companies. Figures 
compiled by competent authorities show a monthly cost 
of handling each small loan to be in excess of $3.00 per 
month per account or over $36.00 a year. Consequently 
a $500.00 loan at 8 per cent discount would cost only 
$40.00 a year at the same time ten one-year $50.00 loans 
at 314 per cent per month on unpaid balances would 
yield about $111.00 in interest, but the cost of handling 
those accounts would exceed $360.00 for the year, re- 
sulting in an actual loss to the company making the 
loans in the highest rate bracket, while a small margin 
of profit would exist in the case of the much lower dis- 
count loan. It costs just as much to handle a $50.00 
or a $100.00 loan as it does to handle one of $500.00. 

Few banks could exist or prosper if it were not for 
the various service charges they find it necessary to pass 
on to their depositors. Thus, in effect, the interest rates 
charged by banks provide only a part of their income; 
actually depositors are subsidizing low interest rates by 
the service charges upon their accounts. Official figures 
prove that the net return upon invested capital in the 
small loan business is low, around 5 per cent or less, and 
experience shows that rates are cut whenever net earn- 
ings increase substantially. wk 








Announung a Ylew Sorwice in 
the Lotter-Wruting jucld 


The ability to write attention-getting, action-impelling credit department letters is essential 
in these days of keen competition. Letter-writing skill should be high on the list of quali- 


fications for the modern Manager of Credit Sales. 


A valuable new letter writing service is now offered to our members. 


EFFECTIVE CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION LETTERS 


Each month a release consisting of two pages of comments on letter-writing techniques and 
craftsmanship and four original letters dealing with collection, credit sales promotion, credit 


acceptance and declination and adjustment problems, will be mailed to subscribers. 


The original letters will be designed to meet every imaginable credit and collection situa- 
tion. The sheets will be punched for a standard ring binder. With slight adaptation, or 
just as they are, they will be usable by all types of business, and by large and small firms. 


Subscribers can build up a letter reference library. 


Costs only $12.00 per year 


Just one new idea a month in creating more effective letter-writing appeals or in providing 


new and refreshing approaches to old situations will amply repay the cost. 


You are cordially invited to become a member of this new National Retail Credit Association 


Service. COMPLETE AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 








MPACL. THIS C@@ 2 Ge te aa 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Please enter my subscription to “Effective Credit and Collection Letters” for one year at the rate of $12.00 
per year. 


a ee ee a wtioninbiannnna iy. Cnn 
Firm address ~~~ 

Se ae 

Check enclosed —__~~- 
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May 1954 vs. May 1953 





(Open Accounts) 


DISTRICT 
and 


DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES | WOMEN'S SPECIALTY 
(Installment Accounts) 


MEN'S CLOTHING 


STORES STORES 





1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 








Boston. Mass. 
Portland Me. 

| Providence, R I 
Springfield Mass 
Worcester. Mass. 





2 New York. N.Y 





Atlanta, Ga 





Birmingham. Ala. 
New Orleans. La 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit. Mich. 

5 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky 
Ottawa. Ontario 
Toledo, Okio 
Milwaukee. Wisc. 





Cedar Rapids. Ia. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 
Omaha. Neb 





Kansas City. Mo 
St. Louis. Mo. 





Dallas, Texas 


Houston. Texas 





Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City. Utah 





Spokane. Wash. 


Vancouver, B.C 


10 





San Jose, Calif 
Los Angeles. Calif 

}| Oakland. Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
San Francisco. Calif. 





Baltimore. Md 
\2 Philadelphia. Pa 
Washington. D. C. 



















































































© Figures for April. 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores remained steady during April after three months of 
decrease from the seasonal high reached in December. Bal- 
ances at the end of the month were 7 per cent above a year 
ago. The April collection ratio on instalment accounts de- 
creased 1 point to 14 per cent, the same ratio as a year 
earlier. Charge accounts outstanding at the end of April 
were 4 per cent above the preceding month and 8 per cent 
above a year ago. The charge-account collection ratio, 45 





per cent, was 3 points below the March ratio and 1 point 
below April of last year. Cash and charge-account sales 
increased 14 per cent and 16 per cent, respectively, from 
March to April, while instalment sales increased 1 per cent. 
Compared with a year ago, cash sales were up 4 per cent, 
charge-account sales 9 per cent, and instalment sales 3 per 
cent. These favorable comparisons with both month-ago and 
year-ago figures, however, reflect in part the relatively late 
date of Easter.—Federal Reserve Board, 
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Detroit, Michigan 

The Retail Credit Association of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan, has elected the following officers and directors 
for 1954-1955: President, S. C. Patterson, Winkelman’s ; 
First Vice President, Hugh M. Fitzpatrick, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co.; Second Vice President, Louis 
Disner, Federal Department Stores; and Secretary-T reas- 
urer, Paul E. Thomas, Merchants Credit Bureau. Di- 
rectors: Albert R. Barbeau, Industrial National Bank; 
Paul B. Dain, J. L. Hudson Co.; H. W. Dugdale, Shell 
Oil Co.; G. Hietanen, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; C. S. 
Hourigan, National Bank of Detroit; William K. Van 
Dusen, Fisher Wall Paper & Paint Co.; and Nora La- 
Tour, Crowley, Milner & Co. 


District Four at Charlotte, North Carolina 

At the annual meeting of District Four held at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: President, Mrs. Jo. Hubbard, Sterchi 
Bros. Stores, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Vice President, 
B. C. DeLoach, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, 
Ala.; and Secretary-Treasurer, J. E. Wells, Jr., H. J. 
Grimes Co., Nashville, Tenn. Directors: Roland Ruiz, 
D. H. Holmes Co., New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Lenore 
Tull, Mississippi School Supply Co., Jackson, Miss. ; 
John L. Guyton, Mutual Savings Credit Union, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Dorothy Alexander, Arkansas Fuel Co., 
Shreveport, La.; Peter D. Betancourt, L. Hammel Dry 
Goods Co., Mobile, Ala.; Mary Sullivan, First National 
Bank, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Frances Calhoun, Physicians 
and Surgeons Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; and Mrs. 
Aline Marks, Jefferson Finance Co., New Orleans, La. 
National Director, Evans Roberts, Welsh & Levy Cloth- 
ing Co., Baton Rouge, La.; and Alternate National Di- 
rector, B. C. DeLoach, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


District Seven at Fort Smith, Arkansas 

At the annual meeting of District Seven held in Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, the following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Roy E. Teter, Jenkins Music Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; First Vice President, Melvin E. 
Clark, Geo. Innes Co., Wichita, Kan.; Second Vice 
President, Forrest R. Brunson, Emery, Bird, Thayer, 
Kansas City, Mo.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Frances R. 
Smith, Hunt Dry Goods Co., Fort Smith, Ark. Direc- 
tors: Babe Cialone, Merchants National Bank, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Wallace T. Ferguson, Skelly Oil Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; King Bostock, Farmer’s Bank, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Jack Shields, Skelly Oil Co., Wichita, 
Kan.; Charles D. Reno, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Douglas Evans, Sample’s, El Dorado, 
Ark.; Charles A. Burns, Union Electric Company of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., and Edward Falk, Newman’s, 


Joplin, Mo. 
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Port Alberni, British Columbia, Canada 

The new officers and directors of the Credit Granters 
Association of Alberni District, Port Alberni, British 
Columbia, Canada, are: President, Ed. Homewood, 
Homewood’s Market; Vice President, Robert Charnell, 
Meyers-Holland Motors Ltd.; Secretary, John Hnatiw, 
The Credit Bureau; and Treasurer, Herb Barnes, Herb 
Barnes Motors Ltd. Directors: Kay Skinner, Wood- 
ward Stores Ltd.; and William Russell, Russell Jewellers 
Ltd. 

Albany, Georgia 

At the annual meeting of the Albany Retail Credit As- 
sociation, Albany, Georgia, the following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: President, G. J. Downey, Consoli- 
dated Loan & Investment Co.; First Vice President, John 
E. Glenn, Jr., First State Bank; Second Vice President, 
Annie Hill, Churchwell’s; and Secretary, Mrs. Clara C. 
Conroy, Credit Bureau of Albany. Directors: M. J. 
Savelle, Jr., Savelle Jewelry Co.; Charles Bently, 
Mutual Loan and Investment Co.; W. J. Williamson, 
Economy Auto Store; and Beulah Pennington, Rosen- 
berg Bros. 

East St. Louis, Illinois 

At the organizational meeting of the Retail Credit As- 
sociation of East St. Louis, East St. Louis, Illinois, the 
following officers and directors were elected: President, 
William Link, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Vice President, Al 
Oglander, Al’s Men’s & Boys’ Shop; and Secretary-T reas- 
urer, Harold Pea, East St. Louis Credit Bureau. Direc- 
tors: Lloyd Adams, Illinois Motors; Frank Hauss, 
Hauss and Son Chevrolet; Harry Hornberger, Rhodes 
Burford House Furnishing Co.; Mrs. Rosemary Riggs, 
Seidel’s Apparel Co.; Al Applegate, Applegate Television 
& Appliance Sales & Service Co.; and Leon Hurwitz, 
Meyer Hurwitz Jewelry Co. 

District Three at Charlotte, North Carolina 

The following directors were elected at the annual 
meeting of District Three at Charlotte, North Carolina: 
President, Grover C. Ritchie, Citizens Bank, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Vice President, John W. Loos, Foremost Dairies, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Charles 
Dudley, Charlotte Merchants Association, Charlotte, N. 
C. Directors: Frank J. White, Yowell-Drew-Ivey Co., 
Orlando, Fla.; Glenn L. Paulk, Gibson-McDonald 
Furniture Co., Waycross, Ga.; Robert S. Smith, Citizens 
and Southern Bank, Spartanburg, S. C.; Harry Snook, 
Snook Bros., Charlotte, N. C.; Carol Rosecrans, Fields 
Firestone Store, Orlando, Fla.; Harry A. Heins, Georgia 
Power Co., Augusta, Ga.; John A. Broom, Jr., Cate- 
McLaurin Co., Columbia, S. C.; and Ansel Fowler, 
Fowler Bros., Winston-Salem, N.C. National Director, 
Robert L. Wynn, Jr., Rich’s, Atlanta, Ga. ; and Alternate 
National Director, R. W. Schilling, The Bank of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Relating to Customer Potential 


CARL B. FLEMINGTON, F.C.I., F.C.1.S., Secretary-Manager, Credit Bureau of Greater Toronto 


REDIT SALES promotion concerns chiefly the art 
of maintaining a steady flow of sales through charge 
accounts which have been found worthy. No point is to 
be gained by general invitation regardless of the risk 
involved, so that care must be taken to place as much 
emphasis as possible on the building up of sales volume 
through approved accounts. 

This is chiefly accomplished by means of a well devised 
program in connection with (a) reviving inactive ac- 
counts, (b) increasing sales to present customers even 
though the accounts may be active, and (c) by soliciting 
new accounts from persons who have first been investi- 
gated as to their credit responsibility. 

Such a program must be void of all haphazardness and 
should, at all times, be consistent with the store’s policy. 
Presentations of sales data or bargain leaflets should be 
dignified and sent only to those from whom you are 
desirous of obtaining increased business. Sufficient analy- 
sis of ledger accounts should be made so that some idea 
may be held as to the person’s interest in appeals. 


Personalized Credit Sales Program 


Items of specific interest only should be included, as 
general invitations are of little more value than the 
average catalogue insofar as tendency to stimulate addi- 
tional sales is concerned. Credit promotion seems to 
suggest to me that factor which will create a desire for 
something when the customer is not conscious of its need 
or would not purchase without an urge from somewhere. 
To achieve this, a personalized program is desirable but 
not to the point where it becomes objectionable or too 
obvious to the customer that it is just another sales 
scheme. 

The manner of presentation to some would be ob- 
noxious to others. Although it may not be possible to 
determine the likes and dislikes of each individual cus- 
tomer, some broader form of classification may be used. 
This may develop into zone promotion or appeals on the 
basis of station in life. 

It should be definitely kept in mind that the initial 
expense has been encountered when the account was 
placed on the books. The credit sales department and 
the store generally must cooperate fully to ensure a steady 
flow of business in order that the desired profit from 
charge account transactions may be enjoyed. 

The increasing of business through existing accounts, 
although broad in scope, narrows considerably when ap- 
plied to an individual account. The propriety with which 
further patronage may be invited depends on an intelli- 
gent analysis, produced through a survey of the accounts, 
in order that only the deserving be included in any pro- 
gram which would tend to educate an individual toward 
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making greater use of the charge privilege extended. 

To invite greater use of credit without adequate knowl- 
edge of existing circumstances, is to prejudice the future 
value of accounts receivable and add thereby a definite 
liability to the department; whereas to solicit increased 
volume, knowing that a sound policy in respect to person 
being pursued, should prove of infinite reward. 

It should be of vital interest to the manager of the 
credit department and those associated with him, that 
not only the necessary and immediate needs of the con- 
sumer are considered, or passed upon at a time chosen by 
the applicant for such buying, but the fact also kept in 
mind that a good customer represents not only a good 
account when necessity demands, or specific credit is ap- 
plied for, but that ways and means should be considered 
of making a profitable account even more so by present- 
ing a timely suggestion which might be of interest. 

These articles would doubtless be purchased, but the 
sales would in all probability be directed elsewhere due 
to insufficient knowledge of the opportunities your busi- 
ness affords. Or perhaps some particular customer may 
enjoy the privileges of a charge account, which is con- 
sidered a great convenience in the ordering of groceries, 
meats or general household needs—‘“a service as near as 
your telephone”—but apart from such services, the use of 
the charge account is not exercised. Supposing that this 
account is one of little or no trouble from the standpoint 
of operation; would it not be a desirable acquisition to 
the firm’s business if means could be effected whereby 
channels are opened for additional purchases ? 


Costs in Opening an Account 


There is a certain fixed cost to be considered in the 
opening of an account, invitation letters, investigations, 
files, machine depreciation, etc., so that dealing on the 
assumption that there are ample good credit risks from 
which business may be obtained, does it not behoove us as 
officials to which is entrusted the operation of the credit 
sales department, to assure ourselves that the accounts 
under our care are not considered only as to numerical 
strength, but that due significance is given the promotion 
of a “more extensive buying” policy, by those whose ac- 
counts are satisfactorily conducted from month to month. 

Too much importance cannot be placed on an analysis 
of a firm’s accounts when a policy of inviting increased 
buying is contemplated. Serious results may easily follow 
such a course, if due consideration is not given certain 
fundamentals—the chief of which are, perhaps, the three 
C’s—Character, Capacity, and Capital. In these three 
are vested the mainstays of all credit and an adequate sur- 
vey of surrounding conditions should result in a decided 
increase in proportion. 





One who perhaps has used a certain department to a 
great extent, providing her lingerie, hosiery and acces- 
sories, might not even consider the facilities offered in an- 
other department. Perhaps the reasons given by a dozen 
persons questioned would not provide a unanimity of 
opinion, so suffice it to say, there is a considerable scope 
for and ample reward to be obtained, if a systematic 
campaign is undertaken (a) to increase the knowledge 
of a department’s customer to the service of a neighbour- 
ing one, (b) to acquaint a customer of seasonal offerings 
in all departments, and (c) the inviting of approval items 
to deserving clients. The procedure may be determined 
by a study of several factors: (a) income, (b) environ- 
ment, (c) family history, (d) referred customers. 

In the smaller store an even greater opportunity is 
afforded in the forming of a personal customer contact, 
which if conducted along sane lines, cannot help but 
form one of the strongest links in not only increasing 
business from the present customer, who thereby becomes 
a satisfied client and cultivates a personal interest in that 
particular store, but one who is willing and glad to refer 
the services of the firm to friends and relatives. 


Increasing Business Through Existing Accounts 


The underlying principles in increasing business 
through existing accounts which operate on an open 
charge basis may also be applied to those on the budget 
system, through a definite understanding as to terms, 
additions permitted, and through a similiar process of 
analysis as mentioned for charge accounts. In all cases 
where a survey of the accounts denotes that the bulk of 
the dollars and cents value is vested in a small percentage 
of the total number of accounts, it should be apparent 
that considerable expansion might be expected through a 
consistent and intelligent follow-up from a merchandis- 
ing standpoint. 

In the sphere of added sales to present customers, the 
utmost cooperation should exist between all departments 
and among all employees. Indifference on the part of the 
latter unfortunately plays too large a part in influencing 
a degree of dissatisfaction toward the entire firm and the 
resulting loss of business thereby. Care must also be 
exercised that promotion activities are not of such a 
nature or persistency as to cause annoyance to the cus- 
tomer, and the various methods employed should be fol- 
lowed up in such a manner, so that it may be determined 
as to the most profitable means of credit sales promotion. 

A strict policy as to conduct of accounts from a settle- 
ment basis will, in the long run, prove far more ad- 
vantageous and tend to increase respect for the firm’s 
methods, and a greater appreciation will be felt in con- 
nection with the credit privileges extended than if a 
policy of laxity were countenanced. An aggressive col- 
lection policy will serve not only to increase sales but 
also to restrict bad debt losses. 

It is the paid-up customer who is in the preferred posi- 
tion when a program of increased business is given con- 
sideration, whereas one who is in arrears in payment hesi- 
tates to apply for further credit with the firm and if 
necessity demands or inclination suggests, would in all 
probability go elsewhere for further requirements. 

In all cases where an invitation is extended to a cus- 
tomer to make greater use of credit privileges, either 
through open or budget accounts, complete investigation 


or the securing of a credit report from a reliable source 
is advisable, and does a great deal to avoid the un- 
pleasantness of perhaps having to restrict or decline the 
application when it is forthcoming. With present-day 
facilities at our disposal, it should be reasonable to expect 
that reports of such value are obtainable, through which 
we may gauge with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
the limitations or the non-necessity for such reports in the 
operation of credit accounts. 

The store, in outlining its policy when the account is 
opened, should present the terms and give ample warning 
that the terms outlined must be adhered to. This need 
not be done in a threatening manner but in an attitude 
of reasonable expectation. In consideration of charge 
privileges being extended, the customer should appreci- 
ate that to be in a position to dictate his terms to the 
store would be disastrous. There should be uniformity 
of enforcement as news travels quickly and no one likes 
to feel that he is considered anything but a first-class 
risk insofar as preference is concerned. 

Providing the process of educating the customer to 
prompt payment is carried on in a proper manner, the 
result should be due appreciation shown by him. On 
the other hand, if laxity is permitted, the tendency will 
be to put off settlement or make only partial payment re- 
sulting in a past-due obligation. Should this example be 
multiplied several times, it would mean that the customer 
would be involved to an extent beyond his capacity to 
pay. This would, in turn, result in his credit standing 
being seriously impaired in the community. 

Every customer likes to feel that the store takes an 
individual interest in him and if the proper basis of 
reasoning is used, it is neither difficult nor injurious to 
good will to insist on prompt payment of accounts. Neg- 
lect in payment often means that shopping will be done 
elsewhere as the inferiority complex will come into being. 
The customer will feel that as long as the account is in 
arrears, further purchasing on a charge basis will proba- 
bly be denied or at least questioned, so avoids the store 
altogether, probably paying cash elsewhere. 

The correct method is to impress upon the customer 
the importance of maintaining a good credit record. 
Pride in achievement is something desired by all and if 
the idea is properly sold, a valued customer will be 
gained. In too many instances the whole effort is cen- 
tered on “collection after delinquency” rather than pre- 
ventive measures to offset possibility of default. The 
most profitable business is represented by those accounts 
where terms are promptly met. This is only natural as 
additional follow-up means added expense in operation as 
well as possible friction and annoyance to customers.*** 





NOTICE 


To Local Association Secretaries: 


It is frequently advisable to communicate 
with the President and Secretary of Local 
Associations. This information is missing in 
many instances. 

Will you please forward us the names of 
the Officers and Directors of your Association, 
together with the name of the firm and ad- 
dress. We should also like the month in 
which your annual meetings are held. 
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Ga See Kee Me” 


The unsurpassed hospitality of the early Spanish settlers is legend. 
When one came as friend to the rancheros, their broad estates or haciendas 
or into the adobe huts of the less fortunate, the greeting was always, 
“Esta su casa.” Literally translated it means, “This is your house,” but 


to them it meant, in the truest sense, “As my honored guest, all that I 
have is yours.” 


Later, as the little town of Yerba Buena grew and became “The City 
of St. Francis,” San Francisco, Kings, Queens, Presidents and the great 
and near great of the world visited here and returned to their own homes 
and lands with glowing praise for our hospitality. Eventually, our city 
adopted the slogan, The City That Knows How. 


During the week of July 18 through July 22, 1954, it will be our great 
honor and pleasure to be host to the 40th International Consumer Credit 
Conference of the National Retail Credit Association, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America and the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America. We assure you that all the hospitality of old still lives here in 
San Francisco. 


To all members, relatives and friends, we extend a cordial invitation 
to come and let us prove that we are the hospitable city we claim to be. 
In all sincerity, your host Association and The City That Knows How, says 
“Esta Su Casa.” 


Joseph A. Lopez 


President, 
Associated Retail Credit Men 
of San Francisco 


Credit Manager, 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 











STANDARD APPLICATION FORM 


’ HE sale of over four hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 


+ 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 6 inches by 9 inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $1.25; 500, $5.00; 
and 1,000, $8.50. Postage is extra. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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Consumer 


Edueation 
Pays 


THE BOOKLET, in two colors, “The 
Good Things of Life on Credit,” has been 
designed to educate the customer to use credit 
and to pay as agreed—in other words, to “Buy 
Wisely—Pay Promptly.” 


IT CONTAINS seven chapters as follows: 
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The Magic of Credit Buying Power. 
What People Buy on Credit. 

The Value of Personal Credit. 

Credit Depends on 2 Things. 

Your Credit Record Is an Open Book. 
How to Establish Your Credit. 

How to Maintain a Good Credit Record. 


\ 


l. 
2. 
a 
4. 
$e 
6. 
7. 


ON THE LAST page appears the Code 
of Ethics of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation which in itself carries a worth-while 
educational message to the consumer. On the 
inside back cover is the National shield con- 
taining the slogan “Guard Your Credit as a 
Sacred Trust.” The outside back cover has 


Prices been left blank so that you may, if desired, 


imprint the name of your store on it. 


ri THIS BOOKLET covers fully the con- 
200 se eeeee es $ 9.00 veniences and advantages of credit, as well 


1.000 $16.00 as the necessity for maintaining a good 
9 -o 2 © 8. 2 63 0.2 e 


credit record. It is an excellent educational 


5.000 (per thousand) $15 00 piece to enclose in letters opening new 
9 e . 


accounts, in sales promotional letters, and 


10 000 (per thousand) $14. 00 in collection letters. The consistent use 
9 e 


of this booklet will produce highly  satis- 
fartary results whether in the promotion 


(Booklet shown abe collection of past-due 


MR.EUGENE B.POWER 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NO.FIRST ST. 


NATIONAL sortie OCIATION 
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